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literary  masterpieces  by  Plato,  Epictetus 
and  Marcus  Aurclius.  The  purpose  of  this 
gift  is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  library  of 
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less  than  others  have  paid  in  the  past.  The 
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quire the  remaining  volumes  of  the  20- 
volume  Harvard  Classics.  But  you  are  not 
obligated  to  do  so.  You  may  take  as  few 
or  as  many  additional  volumes  as  you 
wish  —  or  none  at  all.  You  may  cancel 
any  time.  In  any  case,  your  "get- 
acquainted"  free  volume  is  yours  to  keep! 
Mail  the  coupon  now  —  and  see  how  you 
can  make  your  home  the  gateway  to 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
he  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
iliese  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices u-liicli  may  be  legitin^ately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Depart^nent)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue. New  Yorl<,  N  Y.  10019. 


TELEVISION'S  NEWS  COVERAGE 

sir:  The  December  issue  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article,  "Television  and  the  Big 
City  Riots,"  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld. 

If  the  television  industry  cannot  police 
its  coverage  and  activity  I  am  sure  that 
such  articles,  published  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  will  arouse  the  public  to 
force  a  change  in  policy.  I  am  sure  the 
news  media  do  not  want  government 
controls  to  be  brought  on  them.  Tele- 
vision, without  doubt,  has  become  the 
greatest  means  of  communication,  and 
therefore  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  protect  it  from  abuse. 

Matt  V.  Sidor 
Hammond,  Ind. 

sir:  Thank  you  for  printing  Mr.  Brown- 
feld's  article.  I  wish  all  magazines  would 
have  the  courage  to  print  it.  May  Mr. 
Brownfeld  receive  millions  of  letters  of 
encouragement.  In  my  opinion,  the  ju- 
venile irresponsibility  of  news  media  has 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  brute  and  gang- 
ster. That  is  way  below  the  normal 
juvenile  who  doesn't  know  better. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Trancoeur 
Watertown,  N.Y. 

SIR:  Mr.  Brownfeld's  article  on  tele- 
vision and  the  big  city  riots  was  most 
interesting,  most  enlightening  and  most 
provocative.  Because  of  its  content,  I 
wish  it  could  find  its  way  into  more 
national  publications.  It  should  also  be 
given  some  hard  looks  by  those  who 
guide  and  control  our  TV  programs. 

H.  P.  OUSLEY 

Freeport,  III. 

SIR:  I  heave  one  sigh  of  relief  that  some 
of  us  are  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the 
manner  of  coverage  by  some  television 
networks  of  the  demonstrations.  In  such 
cases,  reporters  not  only  cover  the  news, 
but  help  to  make  it.  Mr.  Brownfeld's 
article  is  entirely  to  the  point.  I  have 
read  just  a  couple  of  other  articles  on 
the  same  subject,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  about  time  some  sort  of  protest 
was  made  to  the  various  networks.  It  is 
their  business  to  follow  and  report  the 
news,  not  to  attempt  to  make  or  to  add 
to  its  lustre  or  horrific  import.  We  need 
the  news,  all  right,  but  without  embel- 
lishments. 

O.  E.  Benell,  M.D. 
Britt,  Mbm. 


SIR;  That  was  a  fine  wrap-up  on  tele- 
vision's coverage  of  the  recent  big  city 
riots.  How  deeply  TV  can  influence 
rioters  and  troublemakers  is  a  source  of 
concern  to  many.  Congressman  Torbert 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  chairman 
of  the  Communications  Subcommittee, 
plans  to  call  television  industry  execu- 
tives to  testify  on  the  medium's  capacity 
for  inflaming  potentially  violent  situa- 
tions. He  recently  stated  that,  "I'm  not 
saying  that  Congress  should  interfere, 
but  I  wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  what 
TV  does  in  this  area.  Is  it  really  news 
if  one  Negro  gets  up  and  shouts,  'Burn 
Whitey!'?  I'd  like  to  find  out  if  the  net- 
works and  stations  have  policies  on  these 
matters  and  what  instructions  they  give 
their  reporters."  And  Henry  Lee  Moon, 
public  relations  director  of  the  NAACP 
was  quoted  in  "TV  Guide"  as  saying 
that,  "Negroes  have  generally  been  un- 
happy about  the  way  television  has 
played  their  affairs.  It's  damaging  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  to  give  a  forum  to 
somebody  shouting  'Kill  Whitey'  and 
cast  him  as  a  Negro  leader  when  he 
represents  no  substantial  part  of  the 
Negro  population." 

James  McLaughlin 
Boston,  Mass. 

PASSING  THE  BUCK 

SIR:  I  enjoyed  Webb  Garrison's  article 
on  how  poker  has  enriched  our  language 
(January) .  I  wonder  whether  poker  also 
added  these  phrases  to  the  language,  or 
borrowed  them: 

Playing  close  to  the  vest  (or  belt). 

You're  looking  down  my  throat. 

Playing  scared. 

Warren  MacDonald 
Washington,  D.C. 
Our  guess,  the  first  two,  yes,  the  last, 
no.   Can  anyone  cite  acceptable  au- 
thority on  all  three?  We  can't. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  WOUNDED 
VIETNAMESE  SOLDIERS 

SIR:  Our  organization,  Logistical  Sup- 
port Activity,  is  stationed  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  of  Vietnam.  We  are  aware  of  the 
good  work  that  the  members  of  The 
American  Legion  and  other  organiza- 
tions are  doing  to  help  the  orphans  and 
refugees. 

However,  there  is  one  rather  forgotten 
group  here  which  needs  help  and  that 
is  the  crippled  and  wounded  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  As  much  as  the  Vietnamese 
citizens  would  like  to  help  these  men 
this  is  a  poor  country  and  as  a  result 
those  who  have  done  the  most  to  help 
build  a  nation  are  the  most  forgotten. 

We  would  like  to  ask  the  members 
of  The  American  Legion  to  contribute 
either  as  individuals  or  as  an  organiza- 
tion. Cash  is  not  required.  What  is 
needed  are  safety  razors,  blades,  soap, 
tooth  brushes  and  tooth  paste,  towels 
and  wash  cloths,  combs,  etc.,  the  small 
items  a  hospitalized  man  needs. 

Those  wishing  to  contribute  may  ad- 


dress their  packages  to  Headquarters, 
Logistical  Support  Activity,  Can  Tho, 
ATTN:  Civic  Actions  Officer,  APO  San 
Francisco  96215. 

Marion  L.  Brown 
Major,  QMC 
Commanding 
Can  Tho,  South  Vietnam 

OUR  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS 

SIR:  The  American  Legion  deserves  a 
whole  set  of  commemorative  stamps  to 
honor  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1969 
after  that  December  feature  on  "The 
Story  of  Our  Commemorative  Stamps." 

Thousands  of  us  who  assemble  in  al- 
bums these  miniature  bits  of  colored 
paper  congratulate  you  on  this  refresh- 
ing pause  in  the  midst  of  the  morass  of 
international  and  domestic  problems. 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Woodworth 
Baltimore,  Md. 

sir:  I  have  never  enjoyed  reading  a  bet- 
ter story  on  commemorative  stamps  than 
the  one  written  by  Tom  Mahoney.  I 
would  like  to  see  someone  make  a  book- 
let of  it.  I  am  sure  that  all  postal  people 
(I  have  been  a  postmaster  almost  35 
years)  and  stamp  collectors  would  like 
to  have  such  a  booklet. 

John  F.  McCann 
Ogleshy,  III. 

sir:  Tom  Mahoney  and  you  get  the  big 
"E"  for  excellent  for  "The  Story  of  Our 
Commemorative  Stamps."  It  was  full  and 
complete  and  the  research  extensive.  I 
have  never  seen  as  good  a  presentation. 
Many  of  the  human  interest  items  were 
delightful.  As  a  25-year  collector  of  U.S. 
commemorative  stamps,  it  hit  a  partic- 
ular spot  with  me. 

Patrick  Beville 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

MORE  ON  THE  COURT 

sir:  Newton  Fulbright's  article,  "Has  the 
Supreme  Court  Exceeded  Its  Powers?" 
(November),  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  factual  that  I  have  read.  You  are 
to  be  commended  for  publishing  it  and 
Mr.  Fulbright  for  writing  it. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

sir:  The  Supreme  Court  article  was  the 
best  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  on  this  important  subject.  You 
have  brought  to  light  many  facts  that 
should  be  read  by  the  liberal  element 
in  this  country.  We  need  more  of  this 
and  perhaps  Congress  will  wake  up  and 
get  the  Court  back  to  doing  the  job  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

S.  L.  Worthington 
Bristol,  Pa. 

sir:  Just  one  word  of  thanks  for  the 
wonderful  article  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  a  real  exercise  of  leadership 
and  perhaps  will  bring  about  a  realiza- 
tion among  the  American  people  that 
something  must  be  done  with  our  Su- 
preme Court  before  it  is  too  late. 

Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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This  is  the  new  Noreico  Tripleheader 
Speedshaver®  35T,  1968  model. 

When  tested  in  an  independent  lab, 
this  Noreico  shaved  as  close  or  even 
closer  than  a  leading  stainless  steel  blade, 
in  two  out  of  three  shaves.  It's  the  closest, 
fastest  Noreico  ever. 

We  used  to  say  we  dared  to  match 
shaves  with  a  blade. 

Now  we  dare  any  blade  to  match 
shaves  with  a  Noreico! 


Let  them  try  to  match  our  18  rotary 
blades  that  won't  nick  or  pinch. 

Or  our  three  famous  Noreico  floating 
Microgroove""  heads  that  swing  into  every 
curve  of  your  face. 

Let  any  other  shaver  try  to  match  all 
these  Noreico  features:  pop-up  trimmer, 
110/220  voltage  selector,  snap-open 
cleaning,  coil  cord,  on/off  switch. 

And  for  a  close  shave  with  or  with- 
out a  cord,  the  Noreico  Rechargeable 


Tripleheader  45CT.  Over  3 
weeks  of  shaves  on  a  sin- 
gle charge.  More  than  | 
twice  the  shaves  per 
charge  of  any  other  re- 
chargeable. 

Or  the  battery-powered  Noreico 
Cordless  20B.  Or  the  Noreico  'Flip-Top' 
25  — ideal  first  shaver.  Quite  a  lineup. 
Any  wonder  we  dare  anyone  to  come 
as  close? 


How  we  dare 
any  blade  to  match  shaves 
with  a  new  Noreico. 


t  1958  North  American  PhHips  Company  Inc.,  100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  oiticr  Products:  Rembrandt  Square  Lotions,  Hearing  Aids.  Radios.  Audio-Video  Tape  Recorders,  Dictating 
Machines,  Electronic  Educational  Kits,  Medical-Dental  X-Ray,  Electronic  Tubes,  Commercial  Sound,  Closed  Circuit  TV,  TV  Studio,  Motion  Picture,  Cryogenic  and  Teleohonp  Eouioment. 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 


New  Programs 
for  The  Legion? 

^NDER  (%)lm^S.-^ 


By  NATIONAL  COMMAI 


I  AST  MONTH  in  this  magazine  the  editor  suggested 
that  Legionnaires  "knock  their  heads  against  the 
modern  world"  to  see  if  they  couldn't  come  up  with 
new  Legion  programs  that  are: 

(1)  Keyed  to  pressing  needs  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, and 

(2)  In  the  tradition  started  by  the  Legion  almost 
50  years  ago. 

He  didn't  pretend  that  he  had  readymade  answers, 
but  only  that  a  year  or  so  of  debate  and  discussion 
by  all  hands  might  produce  good  results,  and  launch 
us  well  on  our  second  50  years. 

In  the  same  issue  of  our  magazine  was  an  article 
"How  to  Destroy  the  Slums."  This  article  stressed 
several  things.  Among  them  that  joblessness  is  the 
great  slum-maker,  and  that  slum  unemployment  as 
we  know  it  is  a  product,  among  other  things,  of  self- 
perpetuating  undereducation — right  at  the  a,b,c 
level. 

I  can't  repeat  the  whole  article  here,  but  if  you 
have  read  it,  it  might  stimulate  you  to  think  of  new 
and  important  possible  Legion  programs  as  it  has 
stimulated  me. 

I  SEE  A  REMARKABLE  Connection  between  the  great 
slum,  poverty,  crime  and  jobless  problem  of  today, 
and  the  sort  of  thing  the  Legion  attacked  success- 
fully a  half  century  ago.  Let's  go  back  in  Legion 
history  for  a  minute. 

Starting  in  the  1920's  the  Legion  saw  a  host  of 
problems  that  neither  government  nor  anyone  else 
was  attending  to.  It  tackled  them  in  many  ways. 
Some  by  do-it-yourself  on  the  community  level. 
Others  by  agitating  for  government  action.  Others 
by  pointing  out  problems  and  solutions  to  other 
groups  and  agencies  that  were  better  fitted  to  act  on 


the  particular  problems  than  the  Legion  was. 

We  backed  the  American  Heart  Association  on 
rheumatic  fever  and  saw  it  substantially  reduced. 
We  agitated  for  laws,  local  and  national,  that  solved 
other  problems.  We  never  claimed  to  do  everything 
ourselves.  We  were  just  as  happy  to  find  a  way  to 
help  someone  else  without  claiming  to  be  able  to 
take  over  the  whole  show.  We  became  big  in  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  and  we  still  are.  We  helped 
March  of  Dimes  in  its  war  on  polio.  We  were  happy 
rather  than  jealous  to  see  our  boys'  baseball  pro- 
gram imitated  at  other  age-levels  by  Little  Leagues, 
etc.  We  coordinated  our  disaster  relief  work  and 
bloodbanks  with  the  Red  Cross  and  hospitals,  our 
overseas  services  with  CARE  and  the  USO. 

In  the  COURSE  of  all  this  many  of  the  things  the 
Legion  tackled  were  taken  over  by  government — 
by  city  government,  county  government,  state  gov- 
ernment and  national  government.  Indeed,  as  gov- 
ernment got  bigger  (and  problems  too) ,  there  were 
fewer  and  fewer  things  that  an  organization  like  the 
Legion  could  do  on  its  own. 

In  many  respects,  this  was  success  for  many  of 
our  earlier  efforts.  There  was  a  time  in  the  past 
when,  in  our  national  child  welfare  program,  the 
Legion  was  giving  relief  checks,  to  families  with 
children  in  dire  emergency,  on  a  large  scale  from 
coast  to  coast.  We  still  do  it,  but  our  direct  child  aid 
is  on  a  vastly  diminished  scale.  In  the  legislative 
field,  our  efforts  were  among  those  which  made 
direct  aid  in  child  welfare  more  of  a  public  responsi- 
bility. Today,  there  are  public  agencies  from  the 
community  to  the  national  level  which  do  what  we 
and  a  handful  of  other  private  organizations  once 
did  on  our  own  for  children  with  special  needs.  More 
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and  more  our  important  child  welfare  work  today  is 
more  indirect,  helping  specialized  organizations  that 
are  doing  jobs  we  want  done. 

One  of  our  crowning  achievements  was  to  steer 
the  government  to  the  proper  answer  to  the  re- 
adjustment problems  of  veterans  after  a  war. 
Schooling,  job- training  and  home  ownership  aids, 
formulated  by  the  Legion,  emerged  for  the  first  time 
in  all  the  long  history  of  wars  as  government  policy 
in  the  GI  bills.  Then,  the  day  of  the  apple-peddling, 
drifting,  former  soldier  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Then, 
many  of  the  relief  services  that  the  Legion  and  other 
private  groups  had  provided  for  veterans  became 
needless — and  thankfully  so. 

ALL  THE  TIME,  however,  the  Legion  seemed  to  be 
moving  toward  a  program  vacuum.  All  over  the 
country  there  seemed  to  be,  not  no  room,  but  less 
room  for  private  organizations  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  major  national  social  problems,  unless 
they  were  huge  "fixed  program"  organizations  like 
the  health  funds.  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross,  etc. 

But  today's  "poverty,  crime,  slum,  ghetto"  situa- 
tion has  changed  all  of  that  in  a  fundamental  way. 

Government  is  failing  in  this  area,  and  it  is  no 
secret.  For  the  first  time  since  1919,  a  great  national 
social  problem  is  recognized,  at  every  level,  to  need 
private  solutions — to  be  beyond  government. 

Public  welfare  is  admitted  from  the  inside  to  be  a 
vicious  circle.  Schools  are  collapsing  into  chaos 
in  the  cities.  Now,  factories  are  giving  grade  school 
education  to  slum  residents  to  qualify  them  for 
better  jobs.  Banks  are  planning  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches to  credit  aids  to  revive  slum  areas. 

Every  day  more  people  in  positions  of  leadership 
are  saying  that  private  interests  will  solve  the  ter- 
rible problem,  or  it  won't  be  solved.  The  whole 
pattern  of  "who  ought  to  do  the  job"  is  reversed. 
Instead  of  community  efforts  agitating  for  govern- 
ment solutions,  government  is  actually  pleading  for 
community  and  private  efforts  to  reassume  their  old 
role  in  an  earlier  America,  to  whip  a  problem  that 
has  government  behind  the  8-ball. 

ts  IT  POSSIBLE  that  the  Legion  can  have  a  place  in 
it?  I  don't  have  readymade  answers  either,  but  it 
would  be  peculiar  if  we,  as  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
munity-action groups  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
should  come  away  shrugging  our  shoulders  when  a 
great  plea  has  gone  out  for  community  action  to 
reassert  itself  once  again.  What  might  we  do? 


Let  me  suggest  at  least  one  thing,  here,  and  then 
let  us  throw  the  rest  open  for  more  study  and  debate. 
The  slums  live  and  grow  on  undereducation. 
Poverty  in  our  prosperous  society  comes  largely 
from  inability  to  qualify  for  well-paying  jobs. 

Anything  that  the  Legion  can  do  to  join  in  pro- 
grams to  check  school  dropouts,  anything  it  can  do 
to  encourage  returning  veterans  to  take  all  possible 
advantage  of  their  educational  and  job-training 
rights,  is  a  blow  at  the  poverty  situation.  Anything 
the  Legion  can  do  locally  to  encourage  local  educa- 
tion programs  for  adults  who  didn't  finish  school 
(serious  programs  to  make  up  for  lost  schooling, 
rather  than  "fun  courses")  is  a  blow  at  poverty.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  persuade  or  help  such  adults 
actually  to  go  back  to  school  when  there  is  schooling 
for  them,  is  a  blow  at  poverty.  Anything  the  Legion 
can  do  to  help  or  persuade  local  industry  to  give 
special  training  to  poorly-schooled  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  rather  than  reject  them  for  jobs  or 
promotion  as  unqualified,  is  a  blow  at  poverty. 

So  far  I've  suggested  nothing  that  you  could  pick 
up  and  run  with.  I  am  not  even  trying  to.  I  am  quite 
frankly  tossing  out  ideas  to  be  chewed  on,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  many  minds  will  come  up  with  far 
more  than  just  one  can  suggest,  out  of  which  some- 
thing solid  might  be  distilled.  The  Legion  has  behind 
it  any  number  of  great  achievements  that  started 
with  this  chewing  process. 

The  government  cry  for  private  help  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  all  organizations  such  as  ours  that  have 
prided  themselves  on  community  action. 

And  then  there's  something  else  that  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of.  Who,  in  this  country,  has  consistently 
believed  that  men  should  stand  on  their  own  feet? 
Nobody,  if  not  The  American  Legion.  In  the  city 
slums  we  have  seen  violence,  crime,  recklessness — 
and  we  have  reacted  strongly  and  properly  against 
such  lawlessness.  But  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin?  The  professional  criminals  and  the  handful  of 
violent  leaders  who  preach  an  alien  philosophy 
should  get  short  shrift.  Yet  they  are  preying  on 
others  whose  complaint  is:  "We  want  to  stand  on 
our  own  feet.  We  want  out  of  this  welfare  de- 
pendency. We  are  agitating  for  jobs,  for  a  better 
opportunity  to  earn  our  own  way." 

Certainly  any  Legionnaire  must  answer:  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  if  they  want  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  we're  for  that!"  The  problem  is,  if  violence  is 
the  wrong  answer,  what  are  the  right  answers?  And 
can  the  Legion  make  a  contribution  toward  arriving 
at  them? 
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Dr.  Charls  E.  Walker,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  now  Executive 
Vice  President,  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, as  he  answered  your  editor's  questions 
on  the  gold  crisis,  inflation  and  world 
money  problems. 


WHAT'S  Happening 

TO  MONEY? 


Why  does  the  President  want  to  keep  you  from 
traveling  abroad?  Whafs  happening  to  gold  and 
the  dollar?  Why  did  Britain  devalue  the  pound? 
A  Q,  &  A.  interview  with  Charls  E.  Walker. 


Q.  W  hat  ive  lire  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  some  sense  out  of  all  the  neivs 
about  gold,  the  pound  and  the  dollar 
— which  is  plainly  vieived  as  a  crisis 
of  u  orld  proportions.  For  the  record, 
will  you  identify  yourself? 

DR.  walker:  I  am  Charls  E.  Walker.  I 
have  been  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  since  1961. 

Q.  Is  it  also  correct  that  you  have  a 
PhD  in  economics,  you  were  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1959  to  1961,  you  are  a  trustee  of  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Educa- 


tion and  among  other  things  have 
taught  business  and  finance  at  the 
Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Dr.  Walker,  for  many  years  we 
have  all  been  concerned  about  the 
flow  of  gold  out  of  the  United  States. 
Last  fall,  Britain  devalued  the  pound. 
This  New  Yearns  Day  President  John- 
son announced  emergency  steps  to 
'^protect  the  dollar."  And  they  ivere 
pretty  drastic. 

What  is  there  about  all  this  news 
that  is  so  serious  for  everyone? 


A.  We  face  the  danger  of  a  serious  slump 
in  free  world  trade — trade  between  na- 
tions— and  in  the  free  world's  economies. 

Q.  How  serious  would  that  he  for 
most  people? 

A.  A  slump  in  world  trade  could  carry 
the  seeds  of  economic  depression  for 
everyone.  Take  one  of  our  big  industries 
— autos,  chemicals  or  steel.  If  they  lose 
a  good  part  of  their  overseas  markets, 
they  must  cut  back  production.  That 
means  layoffs  of  workers  in  their  own 
industries,  and  reductions  in  what  they 
buy  from  other  industries,  thus  widening 
the  layoffs.  Americans  who  get  less  work 
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will  spend  less  at  their  local  stores.  Soon 
the  store  owners  must  tighten  their  own 
belts  and  cut  back  their  own  buying  and 
hiring. 

Thus  a  world  trade  slump  can  quickly 
produce  a  domestic  trade  slump,  with 
general  unemployment  and  hardship. 
We've  been  through  that  once  in  this 
century,  and  all  would  agree  that  it  is  a 
serious  thing  for  everyone. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  what's  hap- 
pening to  money — to  the  pound,  to 
dollars,  to  gold — that  threatens  the 
health  of  world  trade? 

A.  We  are  threatened  with  a  weakening 
of  faith  in  the  system  of  money  that  must 
change  hands  in  trade  across  national 
borders.  No  matter  how  badly  anyone 
wants  to  trade,  he  doesn't  want  to  take 
a  bad  check.  So  it's  only  natural  that  a 
weakening  of  faith  in  the  international 
money  system  threatens  to  slow  trade. 

Q.  There's  no  official  international 
money,  and  no  law  between  nations 
that  controls  money.  So  what  is  the 
money  system  you  speak  of? 

PICTORIAL  PARADE 


foreign  nation  could  swap  any  U.S.  dol- 
lars that  it  had  for  gold  at  that  price  at 
any  time.  We  also  guaranteed  to  buy 
gold  for  dollars  at  that  price.  At  Bretton 
Woods,  N.H.,  in  1945,  we  met  with 
other  nations  and  worked  out  more  de- 
tails of  the  plan. 

We  have  kept  our  gold  pledge  ever 
since  1934,  and  for  34  years  the  sound- 
ness of  the  U.S.  dollar  has  kept  the  ma- 


British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son frozen  by  camera  in  passing 
gesture  that  well  expresses  his 
country's  economic  mess. 


burgh  to  buy  more  steel  to  make  more 
roller  bearings.  So  what  started  with  an 
Italian  deal  in  Brazil  ends  up  in  bigger 
payrolls  in  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  we  always  have 
had  an  ounce  of  gold  in  reserve  for 
every  35  U.S.  dollars  held  abroad? 

A.  No.  Sometimes  more.  In  recent  years 
much  less.  The  two  needn't  match,  and 
it  isn't  necessary  to  the  system  that  we 
have  gold  for  every  dollar  outstanding 
overseas.  If  that  were  so,  it  could  be  a 
poor  system. 

Q.  Why?  One  would  suppose  the  op- 
posite. 

A.  World  trade  must  have  many  more 
dollars  circulating  than  the  $43  billion 
that  all  the  monetary  gold  in  the  free 
world  is  worth.  That  much  isn't  enough 
by  far  to  carry  on  the  world's  business 
today,  and  nobody  would  accept  restric- 
tion on  the  future  growth  of  world  trade 
that  would  be  tied  forever  to  the  limit 
of  the  gold  available.  A  precious  metal 
may  serve  trade,  but  mustn't  be  its 
master. 


Britons  don't  want  to  pay  the  piper.  Here  they  jeer  the 
pound  devaluation  outside  Prime  Minister's  residence. 


A.  It  is  the  familiar  one  created  volun- 
tarily by  the  United  States  and  our  free 
world  friends  after  WW2.  It  grew  out  of 
the  Great  Depression.  We  recognized 
that  a  sound  international  money  system 
would  spur  world  trade  and  help  avoid 
another  depression. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  since 
we  could  control  money  at  home  by  law 
and  regulation,  we  went  off  the  gold 
standard  at  home.  Then  we  put  the  in- 
ternational world,  where  there  is  no  law 
or  regulation,  on  the  gold  standard. 

Our  government  called  in  all  the  mone- 
tary gold  in  the  United  States  (leaving 
some  for  industry,  dentistry,  art  and 
jewelry) .  It  was  then  worth  about  $21  an 
ounce.  We  raised  the  price  to  $35  an 
ounce  and  guaranteed  that  any  friendly 


Anxious  traders  gathered  in  street  outside  London  Stock 
Exchange  when  all  trading  was  suspended  last  November  20. 


chinery  of  world  trade  oiled.  It  has  served 
us  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  well. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  simple  example  of 
how  it  works? 

A.  Understand  that  its  chief  virtue  is  that 
it  simply  helps  trade  to  happen.  Let's 
pretend  a  Brazilian  firm  wants  to  buy 
Italian  roller  bearings.  The  Italians  want 
to  sell  but  have  no  faith  in  the  Brazilian 
money.  If  that  were  all  they  could  get, 
no  deal.  But  the  Brazilians  offer  U.S. 
dollars  that  Brazil  got  by  selling  us  coffee. 
The  Italians  believe  in  the  gold-backed 
U.S.  dollar,  so  the  deal  goes  through. 

Now  let's  show,  too,  how  this  might 
help  our  own  economy.  The  Italian  firm 
may  spend  some  of  those  dollars  in  Pitts- 

THE  AM 


Q.  But  if  we  don't  have  the  gold  to 
buy  back  all  the  dollars  on  demand, 
how  can  anyone  believe  our  promise 
to  do  so? 

A.  What  you  need  is  more  than  enough 
gold  in  reserve  to  meet  the  normal  de- 
mand, and  then  manage  it  so  that  there's 
no  abnormal  demand. 

Gold  is  almost  the  last  thing  anyone 
wants  for  his  dollars  if  all  is  going  well. 
The  purpose  of  dollars  in  international 
trade  is  to  buy  goods,  not  gold.  The 
normal  demand  for  gold  in  exchange  for 
dollars  is  small.  Thus,  a  well-managed 
gold  system  can  support  a  money  supply 
far  larger  than  the  gold  reserve.  That's 
the  whole  value  of  the  gold-based  dollar 
and  all  the  other  nations  recognize  it. 
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CONTINUE 


D  What's  Happening  to  Money? 


Most  of  the  dollars  circulate  buying 
wheat,  cotton,  steel,  oil,  coffee  or  you 
name  it,  with  a  profit  on  every  deal. 
Dollars  that  are  swapped  for  gold  go  out 
of  circulation,  while  the  gold  goes  into 
a  costly  vault  where  it  doesn't  earn  the 
owner  interest. 


Q.  Then  what  purpose  does  the  gold 


A.  in  a  smooth-working  world  economy 
most  of  it  just  sits  in  our  vaults  breath- 
ing confidence.  That  comes  from  our  ac- 
tually meeting  all  normal  demands  on  it 
for  34  years,  which  our  reserve  has  al- 
ways been  able  to  do. 

But  let's  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
every  nation  that  will  accept  a  dollar  in 
payment  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
is  backing  up  the  dollar  with  wheat,  steel, 
coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  lumber,  tea,  radios 
and  cameras  quite  as  much  as  we  are 
backing  it  up  with  gold.  That  is  why, 
when  the  system  works  smoothly,  many 
more  dollars  can  circulate  than  our  gold 
could  redeem.  The  value  of  the  world's 
trade  goods  supports  them. 


stands  behind  more  than  30  billion  U.S. 
dollars  held  by  foreigners. 

Q.  Why  less  than  $2  billion  if  we 
have  about  $12  billion? 

A.  Under  present  law,  250  of  every 
paper  dollar  we  use  at  home  is  backed 


by  gold.  You  and  I  can't  get  that  gold, 
but,  as  a  sort  of  check  on  our  just  print- 
ing paper  money  with  abandon,  Congress 
long  since  required  that  250  in  gold  be 
held  to  stand  behind  each  Federal  Re- 
serve dollar  in  use  here.  A  little  more 
than  ten  billion  dollars  of  our  gold  backs 
our  domestic  dollars.  (In  an  emergency, 
the  Federal  Reserve  does  have  power  to 
tap  that  $10  billion  for  foreign  use.) 

So,  point  one.  There  has  long  been  an 
abnormal  demand  for  our  gold.  It  has 
drained  away  half  of  all  we  held  in  19 
years.  If  you  exempt  the  $10  billion  to 
back  up  our  domestic  dollar,  six  sevenths 
of  our  normal  supply  for  the  overseas 
dollar  is  gone.  This,  all  by  itself,  is 
making  many  of  our  friends  nervous 
about  the  dollars  they  hold. 


Q.  Well,  they  have  the  gold  that's 
gone,  don't  they? 

A.  Yes.  But  they  are  still  loaded  with 
dollars,  too.  That  is  where  we  didn't 
manage  the  system  correctly.  If  our 
friends  in  the  free  world  had  had  just 
the  right  amount  of  dollars  that  they  need 
for  healthy  trade  with  other  nations,  they 
wouldn't  have  been  buying  up  our  gold. 
They'd  have  kept  their  dollars  for  trade. 
The  basic  bad  management  from  the 
start  of  our  gold  decline  has  been  that 
we  let  a  situation  develop  in  which  the 
other  nations  had  too  many  dollars. 

Q.  Their  extra  dollars  permitted 
them  to  buy  gold  without  sacrificing 
their  trade  currency.  But  it  didn't 
force  them  to,  did  it? 

A.  No,  but  when  they  have  too  many 
dollars  they  worry  about  it.  President 
De  Gaulle,  of  course,  has  been  demand- 
ing gold  for  his  dollars  all  along.  He  is 
a  sort  of  Peck's  Bad  Boy  of  international 
finance  and  politics.  But  some  very 
friendly  governments  and  central  banks 
have  become  worried  in  recent  years  that 
the  dollar  will  not  remain  as  good  as 
gold.  When  they  see  dollars  piling  up 
in  their  hands  at  a  faster  rate  than  they 
can  use  them  back  over  here  in  trade, 
they  start  to  ask  questions.  Will  this 
never  stop?  Is  this  good  money  or  are 
they  just  piling  up  a  big  mess  of  lOU's 
from  the  same  fellow? 

Q.  Have  they  gotten  too  many  dollars 
by  selling  us  more  goods  than  we  buy 
from  them? 

A.  No.  We  sell  wheat  abroad  and  auto- 
mobiles. We  sell  steel,  all  the  products 
of  industry,  and  we  sell  services.  We  col- 
lect dollars  for  them.  There's  a  pretty 


Q.  You  have  repeatedly  said  ^^when 
it  ivorks  smoothly,"  and  you  have 
warned  that  the  gold  dollar  works  ^'if 
we  manage  it  so  that  there's  no  ab- 
normal demand  for  gold,"  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  what  is 
not  working  smoothly  today. 

A.  Well,  of  course.  Most  people  have 
heard  for  some  years  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  run  on  the  bank.  The  demand  for  our 
gold  from  abroad  has  been  abnormal, 
and  now  we  are  alarmed  about  the  drain, 
and  even  more,  the  threat  of  a  worse 
one.  In  1949,  we  had  $24  billion  in  gold. 
This  is  now  down  to  just  about  $12 
billion.  That  is  still  one  fourth  of  all  the 
monetary  gold  in  the  free  world.  But 
under  present  conditions  only  a  little 
less  than  $2  billion  of  that  gold  now 
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A  line  of  jobless  in  the  U.S.  in  the  1930's.  If  uncorrected,  the  world's  present 
money  ills  could  slow  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  hard  times  like  these  could  return. 
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or  swap  them  in  for  more  of  our 

Of  course  the  house  of  cards  would 
collapse  if  they  should  try  to  cash  the 
whole  $30  billion  in  for  the  $12  billion 
in  gold  that  is  our  whole  present  stock. 
We  would  have  such  a  run  on  the  bank 
that  the  United  States  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  suspend  its  gold  guarantee. 
Then  the  entire  fabric  of  international 
trade  would  be  strained  and  perhaps 
ripped  apart. 


U.S.  gold  sold  to  foreign  nations  moves  to  Reserve  Bank  on  Liberty  St  in  New  York 
(above).  If  it's  sold  back  to  us  it  moves  to  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  in  New  York. 


De  Gaulle,  above,  attacking  U.S.  dollar  last  Nov. 
27.  He  has  led  international  raids  on  our  gold. 


good  flow  of  income  on  our  foreign  in- 
vestment into  the  United  States.  All  of 
this  takes  some  of  their  excess  dollars 
away  from  them.  Of  course  we  spend 
dollars  abroad  to  buy  foreign  goods — 
Scotch  whiskey;  British  woolens;  French 
perfume  and  champagne;  Mercedes  auto- 
mobiles and  Volkswagens;  Japanese  and 
German  cameras,  TV's,  tape  recorders 
and  stereo  sets.  But  we  sell  a  lot  more 
goods  abroad  than  we  buy  from  abroad 
and  have  a  trade  surplus  that's  strongly 
in  our  favor.  The  flow  of  dollars  in 
foreign  trade  is  in  our  direction. 

O.  That  raises  two  questions  about 
what  has  already  happened.  How  did 
the  other  free  countries  get  too  many 
dollars,  and  what  started  them  actu- 
ally turning  their  excess  dollars  into 
gold  to  the  degree  that  that  has  al- 
ready happened? 

A.  You  can  hardly  turn  around  without 
reading  about  our  "balance-of-payment 
deficit."  By  now  everyone  knows  the 
President  wants  to  check  the  flow  of  dol- 
lars abroad  by  restrictions  on  travel  and 
investment  abroad.  Yet  neither  travel  nor 
investment  created  the  bad  balance. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  investments 
abroad  by  American  firms  and  individ- 
uals sent  dollars  abroad  without  promptly 
bringing  them  home  again  in  some  other 
form.  Over  a  period  of  50  years,  invest- 


ment by  Americans  in  Europe,  Japan, 
Taiwan  and  elsewhere  tended  to  build  up 
an  excess  of  dollars  outside  of  this  coun- 
try. But  that  did  not  create  a  permanent 
retreat  of  dollars  from  our  shore,  because 
today  we  get  back  each  year  in  income 
from  our  foreign  investments  more  than 
we  send  abroad  in  new  investments. 

We  are  in  trouble  because  of  our 
government's  operations.  Because  of  the 
large  amount  of  dollars  flowing  abroad 
in  connection  with  foreign  economic  aid 
and  military  expenditures  overseas. 
Foreign  economic  aid  is  not  the  big  item, 
the  military  expenditures  are.  Adding 
these  two  together,  we  are  on  the  average 
sending  from  one  to  four  billion  dollars 
a  year  overseas  that  don't  come  back  in 
any  form  of  trade.  They  are  spent  over- 
seas and  remain  there.  We  have  been 
doing  this  ever  since  1950,  and  through 
1967  we  had  sent  over  $35  billion  over- 
seas without  getting  them  back  in  trade. 
That  is  our  "balance-of-payments  deficit" 
that  you  hear  so  much  about.  Foreign 
countries  have  collected  about  $12  bil- 
lion in  gold.  They  have  accumulated 
about  23  billion  in  dollars  and  other 
American  securities  that  they  are  hold- 
ing. They  had  about  seven  billion  in  dol- 
lars before  these  deficits  of  ours  began. 
That  leaves  them  holding  about  30  billion 
in  dollars  today.  What  can  they  do  with 
these  dollars?  There  are  only  two  main 
possibilities  at  present.  Hold  onto  them 


SOVOFOTO 


USSR  and  South  Africa  lead  world  in  gold  pro- 
duction. Above,  a  Soviet  gold  mining  operation. 
Cheap  U.S.  dollars  increase  value  of  their  gold. 

Q.  That  prospect  should  frighten 
them  out  of  asking  for  the  gold, 
shouldn't  it? 

A.  It  does,  up  to  the  point  where  they 
take  genuine  alarm.  But  once  they  take 
alarm  it  is  every  man  for  himself.  This 
is  as  true  of  nations  as  it  is  of  people. 
Rather  than  sink  the  system  and  them- 
selves with  it,  most  of  them  would  rather 
hold  onto  the  dollars  if  they  could  work 
with  us  for  a  less  drastic  solution  than  a 
run  on  the  bank.  But,  meanwhile,  we 
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□  What's  Happening  to  Money? 


have  been  scaring  them  in  another  way. 
Q.  How? 

A.  By  letting  inflation  of  the  dollar  get 
out  of  hand  at  home.  Consider  what  this 
means  to  West  Germany,  as  an  example 
of  a  friend  that  is  doing  its  best  to  hold 
onto  its  extra  dollars.  In  the  last  few 
years  she  has  seen  prices  and  wages  get 
out  of  hand  in  the  United  States  again, 
with  the  result  that  the  value  of  our  dol- 
lar is  falling.  How  long  can  you  ask  West 
Germany  simply  to  hold  her  excess  dol- 
lars when  she  can  see  that  their  value  is 
shrinking  day-by-day  unless  she  turns 
them  into  gold? 

Q.  Do  these  matters  cover  the  basic 
causes  of  the  present  money  mess  in 
international  trade? 

A.  Yes.  You  could  talk  about  a  lot  of 
other  things,  all  of  them  important.  But 
none  of  them  are  as  serious  as  ( 1 )  the 
flow  of  dollars  abroad  through  govern- 
ment operations  that  don't  provide  for 
their  return,  and  (2)  the  cheapening  of 
dollars  at  home,  to  the  alarm  of  those 
who  are  holding  more  than  they  can  use 
overseas.  We  must  find  a  way  to  manage 
these  directly  or  there  is  serious  trouble 
ahead  for  everyone. 

Q.  LeCs  talk  about  solutions. 

A.  Well,  people  from  the  President  on 
down  have  proposed  all  sorts  of  solu- 
tions— and  many  stop-gap  remedies  that 
would  not  be  solutions.  It  would  be  possi- 
ble, in  an  emergency,  to  devalue  the  dol- 
lar as  the  British  devalued  the  pound. 

For  instance  if  we  doubled  the  price 
of  gold,  raised  it  to  $70  an  ounce,  that 
would  let  us  redeem  twice  as  many  dol- 
lars with  the  same  amount  of  gold.  Fear 
that  we  might  thus  devalue  our  money 
by  surprise,  as  Britain  did,  is  already 
one  of  the  things  that  is  shaking  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  today. 

But  if  worse  comes  to  worse  we  might 
be  driven  to  this,  and  perhaps  it  could 
be  done  in  an  orderly  way  in  consultation 
with  our  friends,  although  I  doubt  it.  As 
a  last  gasp  emergency  step  it  has  this  in 
its  favor — that  half  a  pie  is  better  than 
none.  But  even  then,  this  would  benefit 
most  those  nations  that  have  already 
been  the  least  cooperative,  those  that 
have  cornered  the  most  gold  already. 
We'd  maintain  the  value  of  their  gold 
while  halving  the  value  of  dollars  held 
by  the  faithful.  Then,  too,  it  would  select 
those  nations  that  are  the  biggest  gold 
producers  for  special  benefit — the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa. 

Another  solution  often  proposed  is 


that  we  erect  more  tariff  barriers  or  im- 
pose quotas  on  foreign  sales  here.  The 
theory  is  that  we  would  continue  to  sell 
goods  abroad  and  collect  dollars  from 
overseas.  Meantime  foreign  sales  here, 
for  which  we  pay  out  dollars,  would 
shrink.  Pretty  soon  we'd  have  such  a  big 


trade  surplus  in  our  favor  that  it  would 
bring  the  missing  dollars  back. 

But  two  can  play  this  game.  The  other 
countries  could  and  would  impose  tariffs 
and  quotas  on  American  goods  in  retalia- 
tion. This  was  done  in  the  1930's,  and  it 
shrank  the  total  volume  of  world  trade 
until  everyone  was  worse  off. 

But  we  can  build  up  our  trade  surplus 
without  artificial  barriers,  and  attack  our 
inflation  at  home  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  How? 

A.  By  making  our  goods  more  competi- 
tive abroad.  That  would  bring  us  more 

BLACK  STAR 


dollars  for  goods.  To  be  competitive  we 
must  keep  our  costs  from  rising  faster 
than  the  cost  of  production  overseas.  To 
do  this  we  have  to  make  certain  that  the 
total  income  of  American  labor — the 
total  wages  paid  in  this  country — do  not 
rise  faster  than  our  productivity. 

Q.  ThaCs  something  we  often  hear, 
but  usually  in  language  that  doesn't 
make  it  too  clear  to  the  working  man. 
To  him  it  sounds  like  an  excuse  to 
keep  his  pay  down,  though  all  the 
economists  say  it's  the  only  thing  that 
will  really  make  him  richer. 

A.  OK,  let's  take  one  item  only.  Say  one 
auto  that  we  want  to  sell  overseas.  It 
costs  $2,000  to  make  it.  We  can  sell  it 
abroad  for  $2,500,  but  if  the  price  is 
higher  than  that  we  can't  sell  it.  With 
shipping  and  sales  costs  added  to  the 
manufacturing  cost,  let's  say  we  can  just 
make  a  profit  selling  it  at  $2,500.  Now 
labor  gets  a  raise.  If  the  company  doesn't 
produce  more  cars  with  the  same  labor, 
then  the  cost  of  making  each  car  goes  up, 
and  pushes  us  out  of  the  market.  But  if 
the  firm  can  make  more  cars  with  the 
same  labor  force,  then  it  can  pay  labor 
more  per  man  without  raising  the  price 
of  each  car.  What  the  plant  gets  for  the 
extra  cars  made  absorbs  the  cost  of  the 
increased  wages  without  raising  prices. 

Q.  Is  that  what  the  President  was 
getting  at  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
suggested  a  "guideline"  for  labor  of 
no  more  than  about  3V2%  increase 
in  wages  per  year? 

{Continued  on  page  50) 


U.S.  troops  arriving  in  Germany.  Ou 

permanent  overseas  bases.  More 


r  biggest  dollar  leakage  abroad  flows  through  our 
sharing  of  defense  could  help  restore  balance. 
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(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on  ^ 
future  motor  trips  or  of' interest  to  stu-  g 
dents  of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

STE.  Genevieve,  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Missouri,  is  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  60  miles  south  of  St.  Louis. 
It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  the  1720's 
as  a  lead  mining  venture  and  trading 
post  and  for  a  time  it  was  larger  and  more 
important  than  St.  Louis. 

French  culture  and  traditions  have 
been  preserved  in  the  town's  festivals  and 
French  Colonial  (Creole)  architecture. 
Today  there  are  over  a  dozen  picturesque 
old  buildings  dating  back  to  the  French 
period  to  be  seen  there,  including  the 
Bolduc  House;  the  Amoureaux  House 
(about  1770);  the  Price  House;  the 
Janis-Ziegler  House  (1790  "or  before); 
the  Valle  House  (1782);  the  "Mammy" 
Shaw  House  (about  1 790) ;  and  the  stone 
Indian  Trading  Post.  Some  of  these  are 
open  to  the  public. 

In  1785  a  disastrous  flood  covered  the 
original  village  with  15  feet  of  muddy 
water.  The  settlement  was  moved  a  short 
distance  to  higher  ground,  along  with  a 
number  of  its  classic  French  Cdlonial 
buildings,  such  as  Bolduc  House. 


SEEING  HISTORIC  AMERfGA #43 -A  travel  series  for  motorists 


Louis  Bolduc  was  a  prosperous  lead 
miner  and  trader.  His  typical  Creole 
house  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Surrounded  by  a  gallery, 
with  massive  walls  of  upright  oak  logs 
and  Norman  roof  trusses,  it  is  an  archi- 
tectural gem  furnished  with  authentic 
pieces  of  the  period. 

The  Amoureaux  House  on  St.  Mary's 
Road,  built  about  1770,  is  in  some  ways 
even  more  interesting.  Its  walls  are  of 
cedar  logs  set  directly  in  the  earth  and  its 
massive  hand-hewn  roof  frame  and  origi- 
nal hip-framing  give  it  a  wonderfully 
primitive  look.  From  it  you  still  can  see 
the  individually  cultivated  narrow  strips 
of  the  original  common  fields. 

The  Price  House,  at  Third  and  Market 
Sts.,  was  one  of  the  first  brick  buildings 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  said  that 
the  bricks  were  brought  from  France  as 
ballast  in  a  sailing  ship.  Built  about  1 800, 
it  is  now  a  tavern  and  restaurant. 

There  is  a  massive  brick  Gothic- 
Revival   Church    of   Ste.  Genevieve 


One-hundred-year-old  stove  in  the  Price  brick  building,  which  was  built  about  1800. 


(1880),  which  was  erected  by  the  oldest 
Cathohc  Parish  in  Upper  Louisiana.  It 
has  religious  paintings  dating  back  to 
1663.  The  old  cemetery,  a  block  away, 
has  200-year-old  gravestones,  many  in- 
scribed in  French.  Early  French  citizens 
of  Upper  Louisiana  Territory  are  buried 


here.  There  is  an  historical  museum  at 
Merchant  St.  and  Du  Bourg  Place  that 
has  many  mementoes  of  Old  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. 


South  and  west  of  Ste.  Genevieve  are 
ihe  Missouri  Ozarks,  a  rapidly  growing 
recreational  and  vacation  area  with  lakes, 
twisting  rivers,  caves  and  fine  fishing. 

1968  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

Good— Wilmar  Motel,  1  mile  south  on  U.S.  61. 
17  A/C  rooms.  (314)  TV  3-2600.  Very  Good— 
Sainte  Genevieve  Hotel,  Main  &  Merchant  Sts 
13  A/C  rooms.  Restaurant.  (314)  TU  3-3552. 
Good — Old  Brick  House  Restaurant,  Third  & 
Market  Sts.  Chicken,  steak.  Bar.  Closed  Sun. 
in  Feb.  &  Mar.,  also  Jan.  1  and  Christmas. 
(Other  good  accommodations  are  available  in 
Perryville,  21  miles  south  and  in  St.  Louis,  60 
miles  north.  See  Mobil  Travel  Guide  to  the 
Southwest  and  South  Central  area). 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic  area 
is  enhanced  if  you  read  about  it  first.  The 
Ste.  Genevieve  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  a  nice  descriptive  folder  with  map. 
Francis  J.  Yearly's  "Sainte  Genevieve, 
the  Story  of  Missouri's  Oldest  Settle- 
ment" is  very  good.  "Missouri,  a  Guide 
to  the  'Show  Me'  State,"  one  of  the 
American  Guide  Series,  has  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  town  and  its  history. 
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The  Military  Strategy  of 


By  JOHN  CLAGETT 

HISTORY  SO  DEARLY  lovcs  a  battle 
that   sometimes   the   wars  in 
which  they  take  place  are  seen 
less  clearly  than  the  separate  actions. 

Our  own  War  of  Independence — the 
American  Revolution — is  certainly  in 
that  class.  How  many  readers  would 
agree  that  as  they  have  learned  of  the 
great  struggle  of  1775-1781  it  had  al- 
most no  shape  at  all,  but  was  a  bunch 
of  separate  battles  spread  all  over  the 
landscape  for  no  apparent  reason? 

It  began  with  Lexington  and  Concord 
in  1775  and  ended  with  Yorktown  in 
1781.  In  between  there  were  a  lot  of 
engagements  here  and  there,  certainly 
fought  for  some  reason  or  other  at  that 
place  and  time,  instead  of  somewhere 
else  at  some  other  time.  But  why  here 
and  not  there,  and  why  now  and  not 
then?  We  see  too  dimly  what  was  all- 
important  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
— the  shape  of  the  whole  war.  Washing- 
ton retreated  all  over  the  northern  map, 
but  at  some  places  he  stood  and  fought 
back.  Why  retreat  here  but  fight  there? 

Too  often  lost  in  the  thunder  of 
Bunker  Hill,  the  ice  of  the  Delaware, 
or  the  rattle  of  the  muskets  from  King's 
Mountain,  N.C.,  to  Oriskany,  N.Y.,  is 
any  sense  that  these  things  were  all  of 
one  piece. 

Our  artist  has  gone  far  to  restore 
order  in  his  map  on  page  15.  The 
British  had  a  problem.  They  had  to 
conquer  us.  If  they  did  nothing,  we  won. 
With  their  navy  and  superior  army  they 
could  take  almost  any  coastal  city.  They 
took  them  at  one  time  or  another — 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Nor- 
folk, Charleston.  Savannah.  But  they 
learned  at  Boston  that  the  "rebels" 
would  simply  invest  a  port  city  from 
their  interior  position  of  strength  if  that 
was  all  they  did. 

The  British  response  was  what  gave  the 
war  its  shape.  They  must  break  the  in- 
terior into  pieces  by  following  natural 
easy  land  routes  and  inland  waterways 
— the  southern  coastal  plain;  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  rivers;  Delaware  Bay  and 
the  Delaware  River;  and  the  great  river 
and  lake  system  that  connects  Montreal 
and  New  York  City — in  behind  the 
northeastern  mountains — by  way  of  the 
Hudson,  Lake  George  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

Washington's   problem   was  spelled 
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A  look  at  our  War  of  Independence  as  a  whole 


We  see  only  dimly  that  the  battles  in  our  Revolution  were  all  part  of  two  contending  master 


out  by  the  British.  He  must  avoid  a  use- 
less battle  in  which  he  might  lose  his 
army  for  no  good  reason,  but  he  must 
stand  and  fight  to  thwart  any  real  threat 
of  the  British  to  carve  the  colonies  into 
separate  chunks. 

On  our  map  you  see  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  grand  British  strategic  plan. 
All  along  the  paths  of  their  planned 
pincers  you  see  place  names  that  are  the 
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names  of  famous  Revolutionary  strug- 
gles. Just  this  much  certainly  sheds  light 
on  what  there  was  in  common  between, 
say,  Waxhaw  in  South  Carolina  and 
Ticonderoga  in  upper  New  York.  Each 
lay  along  an  interior  invasion  route.  At 
each  location  the  colonists  must  stand 
and  fight,  or  risk  being  divided  and  con- 
quered. 

The  British  attempt  to  reconquer  the 


the  American  Revolution 


struggle  instead  of  a  bunch  of  disconnected  battles 


plans  waged  between  Washington  and  the  British.  Every  move  was  part  of  the  bigger  game. 


colonies  moved  along  planned  and  logi- 
cal lines.  Its  failure  lay  in  the  lack  of 
overall  coordination  and  support  that 
should  have  been  furnished  by  the  po- 
litical high  command  in  England.  That, 
and  the  faults  of  some  highly  placed 
generals  who  underestimated  their  op- 
ponents and  frequently  thought  that 
time  itself  would  bring  the  prize  back 
into  reach. 


Note  that  Boston  isn't  part  of  the 
plan. 

Boston  was,  in  some  ways,  an  acci- 
dent. The  British  troops  were  there  to 
put  down  the  fires  of  a  local  revolt  that 
threatened  to  spread,  not  to  fight  a 
planned  war.  After  the  revolt  spread 
anyway,  the  British  certainly  could  have 
held  Boston.  But  when  the  situation  was 
examined  by  cool-thinking  men  they  saw 


one  defect  in  the  picture.  Boston  was  a 
sea-facing  community.  No  great  water 
highway  led  from  it  into  the  interior 
along  which  forces  might  penetrate  to 
furnish  part  of  a  bite,  or  pincer  move- 
ment. Troops  could  move  into  the  popu- 
lated country  beyond  Boston.  But  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  with  the  costly  and 
humiliating  British  retreat,  had  shown 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  hold.  Britain 
could  have  bled  out  her  military  strength 
at  Boston  to  little  effect  until  patience 
and  determination  were  quite  exhausted. 
Something  difi'erent  must  be  done.  But 
what? 

The  bites.  Great  chunk  by  great 
chunk,  the  colonies  must  be  carved  apart 
and  held  apart.  Plans  were  made. 

British  troops  were  already  in  Can- 
ada. Well  and  good.  The  forces  there 
could  easily  be  strengthened  to  furnish 
one  jaw,  one  half  of  a  pincer.  Then 
where  should  the  other,  the  lower,  jaw 
be  placed? 

The  answer  was  plain.  New  York.  By 
the  wharves  and  docks  of  Manhattan 
there  began  an  almost  unbroken  water- 
way to  and  through  the  wilderness  to 
Canada,  where  the  British  troops  were 
waiting.  It  ran  from  New  York  up  the 
Hudson  to  Albany,  north  from  Albany 
along  the  Hudson  still  to  Lake  George, 
and  then  to  Lake  Champlain,  where  Fort 
Ticonderoga  crouched,  north  on  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Richelieu  River  and 
down  that  river  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  was  navigable  by  the  heaviest  war 
vessels.  One  jaw  closing  from  New  York, 
the  other  from  Canada.  If  British  armies 
from  both  directions  met  in  Albany, 
leaving  forts  and  strong  forces  along  the 
waterways  they  had  traveled,  all  of  New 
England  would  be  cut  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  colonies.  A  great  bite  would 
have  been  taken  from  the  apple. 

Then  the  second  bite.  New  York 
would  become  the  upper  jaw;  another 
force  would  move  up  the  Delaware  to 
Philadelphia.  Then  again  the  two  jaws 
would  close,  wrenching  New  Jersey  and 
part  of  settled  Pennsylvania  from  the 
rest.  This  would  be  a  smaller  bite,  but  a 
very  important  one.  Then  another  jump, 
this  time  to  the  Chesapeake,  hitting  Nor- 
folk and  Baltimore.  Again  the  crunching 
jaws,  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac 
and  down  from  the  Hudson.  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  more  of  Pennsylvania 
would  be  detached.  Then  a  final  bite 
from  Charleston  in  the  south,  up  the 
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Santee  and  Peedce  Rivers,  to  the  Dan 
River  and  Virginia.  The  rebellion  would 
then  be  crushed;  the  apple,  both  the 
ripened  eastern  portion  and  the  vast,  un- 
touched interior,  would  belong  again  to 
the  British  Crown. 

Far  inland  on  wild  waters  and  in  vast 
forests  there  would  be  no  jaw,  but  rather 
a  holding  action  to  be  maintained  largely 
by  Indians,  with  some  British  troops,  to 
prevent  the  contagion  of  colonization 
and  rebellion  spreading.  Detroit  would 
be  the  center  of  British  power,  with  the 
old  French  frontier  posts  guarding  the 
paths  of  communication  down  to  the 
rich  Ohio  country  and  to  the  Mississippi. 
A  few  men  already  were  building  sta- 
tions and  log  forts  in  the  land  south  of 
the  Ohio. 

That  would  do  it.  Trouble  might  flare 
for  years.  No  doubt  fighting  and  blood- 
shed would  continue  intermittently  away 
from  the  seacoast.  But  the  country  itself 
would  be  pacified.  With  no  access  to  the 
sea  and  so  to  the  world,  the  deeper  in- 
terior areas  must  sooner  or  later  collapse 
too. 

Viewed  thus,  British  strategy  no 
longer  appears  confused  and  planless. 
Had  these  bites  been  successful  the 
strategy  would  have  worked.  Some  of 
the  operations  started  well,  but  some- 
how the  teeth  never  met.  Always  those 
hard  knots  of  resistance  formed,  setting 
limits  beyond  which  the  teeth  of  British 
arms  could  not  move.  The  Continental 
Army,  always  supported  and  aided  by 
the  woodsmen  and  farmers  of  the  mi- 
litia, furnished  the  knots  of  resistance 
that  in  the  end  brought  about  the  victory 
of  the  colonies.  Sometimes  the  irregular 
forces  won  glorious  victories  on  their 
own,  but  these  were  nearly  always  sub- 
ordinate to  the  major  strategy. 

The  British  forces  had  a  second  major 
objective,  one  that  in  its  winning  might 
well  have  gained  the  first.  Always  there 
lay  before  them  the  task  of  destroying 
the  organized  colonial  army  in  the  field. 
At  first  the  British  generals  thought  very 
lightly  of  this  job.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  bring  the  rebels  to 
battle  somewhere.  Then  the  regular 
troops  of  Britain  and  Germany  would 
rip  the  rebel  army  apart,  capture  the 
leaders,  and  kill,  capture  or  disperse  the 
troops.  No  one  could  doubt  the  out- 
come. 

But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  Wash- 
ington was  a  master  of  refusing  battle, 
and  of  hit-and-run.  He  was  seldom  en- 
gaged where  he  didn't  want  to  be  met. 
Blessed  with  his  leadership,  the  Conti- 
nental Army  somehow  survived  through 
campaigns  that  should  have  finished  it, 
through  winters  that  should  have  totally 
destroyed  it.  Before  long  the  British 
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knew  that  to  destroy  the  rebel  army  they 
must  first  kill  or  capture  General  Wash- 
ington. Thus  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  its  leaders  became 
the  second  phase  of  the  British  overall 
strategy. 

Washington's  heroic  preservation  of 
a  formed  and  active  Continental  Army 
in  one  piece  required  that  the  British 
Army  remain  massively  together,  fairly 
cumbersome,  usually  slow.  Had  the  red- 
coats dared  to  break  into  small  detach- 
ments they  could  have  covered  much  of 
the  country,  smothering  each  flame  of 
rebellion  as  it  appeared. 

American  leaders  saw  the  British  sys- 
tem of  bites  as  the  only  plan  for  their 
foe  to  follow.  Early  in  the  war,  moves 
were  made  to  thwart  these  large  cam- 
paigns before  they  started.  Why  attack 
Ticonderoga,  deep  in  the  Adirondacks, 
when  the  war  was  then  at  Boston?  Ver- 
monters  under  Ethan  Allen,  and  a  Mass- 
achusetts force  under  Benedict  Arnold, 
saw  clearly  that  the  back  door  was  open. 
They  launched  independent  forces 


this  news.  General  Schuyler  set  out  from 
Ticonderoga  with  a  thousand  men,  head- 
ing for  Quebec.  At  the  same  time,  Bene- 
dict Arnold  left  Cambridge  with  another 
thousand  men,  moving  on  Quebec 
through  Maine.  The  two  expeditions  met 
before  Quebec,  then  failed  in  their  as- 
sault on  the  city,  largely  because  of  Gen- 
eral Arnold's  wound  that  put  him  out  of 
the  fight.  The  ragged,  starving  survivors 
of  these  forces  formed  a  weak  cordon 
around  Quebec  throughout  the  winter. 

But  failure  was  partial  success.  By 
fighting  hard  in  such  improbable  places, 
the  back  door  via  Lake  Champlain  was 
kept  shut  until  another  summer. 

When  1776  began,  the  American 
forces  held  Montreal  and  St.  Johns,  as 
well  as  Fort  Ticonderoga.  This  latter  fort 
already  had  made  one  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  cause.  During  the 
winter,  Henry  Knox  of  Boston,  Wash- 
ington's general  of  artillery,  brought  43 
cannon  and  16  mortars  overland  from 
Ticonderoga  to  Boston.  These  pieces 
constituted  the  Continental  Army's  ar- 


against  Ticonderoga  in  April  1775,  and 
met  en  route.  Ticonderoga  was  surprised 
and  fell  and  Arnold  marched  on  to  cap- 
ture the  British  fort  at  Crown  Point.  He 
occupied  St.  Johns,  across  the  Canadian 
border,  on  May  16th,  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  an  American  thrust  designed 
to  foil  the  upper  jaw  in  the  first  massive 
British  bite  at  the  colonial  apple. 

Two  months  later,  in  June  1775,  Brit- 
ish Gen.  Guy  Carleton  began  gathering 
an  army  in  Canada  with  which  to  invade 
New  York  by  that  back  door.  One  of  his 
first  steps  was  to  retake  St.  Johns.  At 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHAS.  WATERHOUSE 


When  Washington  halted  an  American  rout 
at  Monmouth,  N.J.,  and  forced  a  redcoat 
retreat,  British  strategy  in  the  north  was 
dead  and  the  war  moved  to  the  south, 

tillery  through  most  of  the  war.  Mounted 
on  Dorchester  Heights,  they  first 
prompted  the  British  to  leave  Boston. 

On  June  17,  1775,  tbe  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought.  The  Brit- 
ish gained  a  victory  they  were  to  remem- 
ber all  through  the  war,  for  their  losses 
were  ghastly.  Bunker  Hill  haunted  the 
British  whenever  they  faced  entrenched 
American  troops  and,  for  the  present,  it 
kept  the  British  pinned  down  in  Boston. 
During  this  siege  the  Continental  Army 
was  born,  with  George  Washington  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  Troops  from  all 
the  other  colonies  had  joined  the  Massa- 
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<-Map  at  left  shows  general  strategic  plan 
the  British  devised  to  crush  the  colonies. 
This  plan  dictated  where  and  why  the 
main  battles  would  be  fought  throughout 
the  war. 

chusetts  men  before  the  enemy-held 
town. 

As  has  been  noted,  no  major  water- 
way led  inland  from  Boston,  and  the 
British  position  was  becoming  untena- 
ble, except  at  a  higher  cost  than  they 
were  willing  to  pay  for  a  relatively  use- 
less city.  The  fortification  of  Dorchester 
Heights  by  the  colonists  and  the  em- 
placement of  Knox's  heavy  artillery  sig- 
nalled the  enemy  withdrawal.  On  March 
26,  1776,  the  British  Army,  with  a  thou- 
sand Tories,  sailed  from  Boston  on  board 
a  large  British  fleet.  The  battle  for  Boston 
was  won. 

Now  began  the  battles  leading  to  the 
first  major  bite.  Washington  was  happy 
to  see  the  sails  of  the  British  fleet  vanish 
to  the  northeast  and  Halifax,  but  he 
knew  that  the  enemy  would  not  remain 
there.  Logically,  New  York  was  the  next 
British  objective.  During  March  and 
April,  1776,  he  shifted  his  army  to  New 
York  and  began  extensive  entrench- 
ments on  Brooklyn  Heights  and  in  Man- 
hattan. 

In  July,  the  American  force  in  Can- 
ada, under  Generals  Thomas  and  Ar- 
nold, retreated  to  Ticonderoga,  forced 
back  by  a  heavily  reenforced  British 
army  under  Carleton.  The  inland  long 
waterway  to  New  York  now  lay  before 
the  British,  but  the  American  forces  still 
remained,  though  hungry,  sick  and 
poorly  equipped.  Ships  were  necessary 
to  clear  Lake  Champlain  and  carry 


Marauding  Hessian  troops,  who  made  no 
distinction  between  rebel  and  Tory  farms, 
wives  and  daughters,  caused  many  Tories 
to  renounce  their  loyalty  to  the  King. 
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troops,  and  the  British  and  Americans 
began  building  vessels  with  utmost 
speed. 

The  bite  was  beginning,  top  jaw, 
lower  jaw.  In  New  York,  the  militia  and 
newly  formed  Continentals  were  going 
to  find  the  unfortunate  difference  be- 
tween guerrilla  warfare  and  siege,  and 
facing  superbly  trained  European  troops 
in  open  fields  much  like  those  of  Europe. 
The  result  was  the  inevitable  tragedy  of 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  during  which 
militia  regiments  fled.  Courage  was  not 
enough.  American  troops  simply  didn't 
know  how  to  maneuver  in  formations 
above  company  strength.  Untried  men 
with  empty  muskets  faced  scarlet  and 
blue  lines,  flashing  with  bayonets,  thun- 
dering with  cannon. 

All  Washington  could  do  here  was  to 
save  his  army  and  retreat,  retreat,  turn- 
ing again  and  again  with  high  courage 
to  smash  back  at  the  enemy.  But  above 
all  he  must  hold  his  armies  intact. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  first  bite  at  New 
York  City  was  moving  well.  In  the  north, 
Carleton  began  his  advance  south  on 
Lake  Champlain.  On  October  11, 
1776,  Arnold — one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  versatile  of  the  American  generals 
until  his  treason — met  the  enemy  fleet 
with  his  own  inferior  lake  force  at  Val- 
cour  Bay.  There,  and  at  Split  Rock  two 
days  later,  the  American  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed. But  Carleton  had  been  delayed. 
He  took  Crown  Point.  Then,  deciding 
that  winter  was  too  close  to  begin  a 
siege  of  Ticonderoga,  he  drew  back  into 
Canada  on  November  3rd.  Even  in  los- 
ing, Arnold  had  again  postponed  British 

In  the  Carolinas,  Scotch-Irish  settlers 
made  up  many  Loyalist  units  and  fought 
fiercely,  but  they  were  torn  between  love 
for  their  new  country  and  an  oath  to  the 
King,  which  they  upheld  as  a  matter  of 
honor. 


entry  to  the  Hudson  Valley  from  the 
north  another  year. 

By  building  a  fleet,  he  had  forced 
Carleton  to  build  one,  thus  delaying  the 
British  advance  for  a  vital  two  or  three 
months.  Now  the  Colonies  had  a  second 
chance  in  the  north. 

On  October  23rd,  Washington  evac- 
uated Manhattan  Island,  making  the 
mistake  of  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in 


savage  winter  was  closing  in.  Howe  sent 
most  of  his  army  to  winter  quarters  in 
New  York  City,  leaving  garrisons  at 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Bordentown  and 
other  key  positions. 

Now  Washington  kept  the  Revolution 
alive  by  a  daring  stroke.  He  recrossed 
the  Delaware  on  Christmas  Eve  and 
captured  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  with  its 
entire  garrison  of  Hessians. 


In  winter  of  1776,  43  cannon  and  16  mortars  were  hauled  from  Ticonderoga  to 
Boston.  This  near-impossible  feat  turned  the  tide  against  the  British  there. 


Fort  Washington.  At  White  Plains,  red- 
coats under  Howe  took  one  key  hill  in 
a  sharp  engagement,  suffering  heavy  cas- 
ualties and  renewing  British  respect  for 
the  Continental  Line  regiments,  which 
were  rapidly  becoming  steady,  veteran 
units.  At  White  Plains  they  held  fast  and 
hard,  until  Washington  slipped  his  army 
away  unbroken.  But  on  November  16th, 
Howe  took  Fort  Washington  with  2,600 
prisoners,  losing  458  men  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  process. 

Now,  with  his  eye  on  the  area  south 
of  New  York,  Howe  turned  with  confi- 
dence to  the  secondary  British  objective 
— to  destroy  Washington  in  the  field. 
Washington  retreated  across  New  Jersey 
with  British  light  troops  clawing  at  his 
rear  all  the  way.  With  difficulty  he  man- 
aged to  cross  the  Delaware  River  to 
Pennsylvania,  barely  saving  his  army 
once  more. 

It  was  December  13,   1776,  and  a 


On  January  3rd,  he  won  again  by  swift 
surprise  at  Princeton.  Then  he  withdrew 
to  winter  quarters  at  Morristown  to 
wrestle  with  the  problems  of  short-term 
enlistments,  lack  of  food  and  munitions, 
and  13  well-fed  colonies  that  didn't 
seem  to  care  enough  to  send  beef  and 
clothing  to  his  men.  The  meaning  of 
Trenton,  Princeton  and  Morristown? 
The  pincers  across  New  Jersey  from  the 
north  were  broken,  and  the  ragged  Co- 
lonial Army  was  still  whole. 

During  winter  in  those  days  most 
armies  hibernated.  But  in  this  winter  the 
British  command  approved  Burgoyne's 
plan  to  come  down  Champlain  with  a 
huge  army  and  close  the  northern  jaws 
for  once  and  for  all  the  next  summer. 
And  this  time  Howe  would  move  up  the 
Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany,  to 
give  Burgoyne  a  hand  at  the  right  time. 
Col.  Barry  St.  Leger  would  come  down 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON  

BACK  TO  THE  COUNTRY? 
U.S.  AND  USSR  SPACE  GOALS. 
DRUG  DETECTION  DRIVE. 


U.S.  officials,  increasingly  concerned  with  the  mount- 
ing problems  of  city  life,  are  encouraged  by  the  latest 
trends  in  population  movement.  There  are  indications  of  a 
substantial  slowdown  in  the  migration  pattern  from  farm 
and  countryside  to  the  large  urban  areas. 

For  one  thing,  the  rural  and  small  town  areas  are  growing 
at  a  rate  double  that  of  che  fifties — not  quite  as  fast 
as  the  metropolitan  cities,  but  enough  to  narrow  the  gap. 
In  the  fifties,  some  600,000  Americans  shifted  from  country 
to  city  life  every  year;  since  1960,  the  changeover  has 
averaged  only  118,000,  according  to  recent  Census  studies. 

In  Tennessee,  the  trend  is  back  to  the  country,  if 
not  to  the  farm — due  to  the  growth  of  industrial  jobs 
within  rural  and  medium  size  counties. 

Today,  the  big  metropolitan  areas,  covering  about  1%  of 
the  nation's  total  land  area,  contain  7  out  of  ten 
Americans.  "More  and  more  people  are  becoming  aware  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  bigger  and  bigger  cities  .  .  , 
rural  America  .  .  .  where  space  is  abundant,  living  is 
good,  and  the  commianity  is  built  to  human  scale,"  comments 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman. 


The  space  programs  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  USSR  are  pro- 
gressing at  a  rate  so  that  the  next  century  should  see 
human  capability  for  applying  vast  amounts  of  power  to  the 
reshaping  of  the  environment  of  the  moon,  Mars  and  Venus, 
at  least  on  some  areas  of  these  members  of  the  solar  system. 

This  is  the  conservatively-worded  estimate  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  which  adds:  "These 
places  may  never  be  garden  spots  equal  to  our  home  planet. 
Earth,  but  they  may  be  extremely  useful  to  mankind  in  the 
centuries  ahead. " 

Both  nations  have  multiple  goals ;  scientific  and  mili- 
tary ;  and  both  are  trying  to  capitalize  on  practical 
applications ,  such  as  communications ,  navigation  and 
weather  reporting.  In  each  country,  too,  the  space  program 
has  been  a  stimulus  to  national  pride,  the  Committee 
reports. 


Washington' s  increasing  anxiety  about  drugs  has  trans- 
formed the  once-moribund  Food  and  Drug  Administration  into 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  crime  conscious  agencies  in  the 
nation. 

Some  300  FDA  agents,  investigating  the  illicit  traffic 
in  abused  drugs,  seized  over  |300  million  worth  of  the 
stuff — stimulants,  depressants  and  hallucinogenics. 
Meanwhile,  FDA  has  set  up  a  special  drug  analysis  center 
scheduled  to  test  some  300,000  drug  samples  a  year. 

FDA  agents  are  already  at  work  carrying  out  recommenda- 
tions of  an  expert  panel  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
3,000  drugs  which  have  been  approved  for  marketing  since 
1938.  Concurrently,  new  drugs  for  sale  are  being  checked 
out,  and  74  were  approved  for  consumer  use  last  year. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 

VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

"In  all  the  experience  that  I 
have  had  with  the  Communists, 
negotiation  never  preceded  a 
settlement  anywhere."  Ex- 
Sec'y  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 

PIECEMEAL  CONQUEST 

"Communism  is  a  global 
threat  and  acts  of  local  aggres- 
sion are  merely  part  of  a  global 
scheme  to  achieve  through 
piecemeal  conquest  what  other- 
wise might  entail  the  risk  of  a 
costly  general  war."  Gen.  John 
P.  McConnell,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff. 

SOLID  CITIZEN 

"The  solid  citizen  is  a  type 
who  is  needed  today  as  never 
before.  But  he  is  derided  and 
scorned  and  ridiculed  and 
thrown  on  the  defensive."  Ex- 
Postmaster  Gen.  J.  E.  Day. 

END  OF  MAN? 

"If  fools  and  folly  rule  the 
world,  the  end  of  man  in  our 
time  may  come  as  a  rude  shock, 
but  it  will  no  longer  come  as  a 
complete  surprise."  Retiring 
President  of  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, Afghanistan's  Abdul 
Rahman  Pazhwak. 

HOUSING  HURDLES 

Architects  can  open  up  new 
worlds  to  millions  of  people 
simply  by  designing  buildings 
so  that  they  do  not  have  built- 
in  barriers  which  prevent 
people  with  physical  disabili- 
ties from  making  full  use  of 
them."  Mary  Switzer,  of  HEW's 
Social  and  Rehab.  Serv. 

De  GAULLE 

"Militarily  General  de  Gaulle 
has  not  only  left  the  free  world 
partnership;  he  spends  his  time 
deprecating  it."  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  (D-Mo.) 

BRITAIN'S  ECONOMY 

"We  decided,  popularity  or 
no  popularity,  that  we  were 
going  to  get  the  economy  right." 
Prime  Minister  Wilson. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question... 


SHOULD  RENT 


THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  program  represents  a  major 
effort  to  shift  the  emphasis  and  responsibihty  for 
low-rent  housing  from  the  government  to  private  en- 
terprise. Under  this  program,  builders  can  utilize  the 
mortgage  program  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion to  build  modest  housing  for  poor  people  who 
otherwise  would  be  in  slums  or  public  housing. 

The  rent  supplement  approach  moves  free  enterprise 
into  the  low-rent  housing  field.  These  projects  will  be 
privately  built,  privately  financed,  privately  owned  and 
privately  operated  and  will  remain  on  the  tax  rolls — 
contrasted  to  public  housing  which  is  government 
owned,  government  managed  and  operated,  govern- 
ment subsidized,  and  not  productive  of  local  taxes  or 
incentive  for  home  ownership. 

There  is  general  acceptance  of  the  need  to  assist  the 
poor  in  obtaining  decent  housing.  An  estimated  6 
million  Americans  live  in  slum  housing.  There  are  a 
half  million  people  on  the  waiting  lists  today  for  public 
housing  units. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  the  support  of 
many  business,  municipal,  charitable,  church  and  other 
associations  and  groups,  including  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  among  others.  These  organizations  endorse 
the  program  as  needed  and  desired. 

These  endorsements  testify  to  the  broad  base  of 
support.  More  than  600  sponsors  have  expressed  their 
interest  in  sponsoring  rent  supplement  housing.  Addi- 
tional requests  for  projects  for  which  funding  is  not 
available  total  $14.6  million.  Testimony  before  an  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  points  up  the  fact  that  the 


program  now  includes 
more  than  425  projects  in 
250  communities  in  46 
states.  A  total  of  $42  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated 
to  date  for  the  program — 
and  virtually  all  is  com- 
mitted. 

This  program  is  designed 
for  people  of  low  incomes 
who  are  eligible  for  public 
housing.  To  be  eligible  for 
housing  in  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  a  person 


Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  (D-Tenn.) 
4th  District 


must  be  either  physically  handicapped,  elderly,  living 
in  slum  housing,  be  a  present  or  former  resident  of 
housing  damaged  or  destroyed  by  natural  disaster  or 
be  displaced  by  public  housing. 

These  individuals  and  families  must  pay  at  least 
25%  of  their  family  income  for  rent  under  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  tenant's  income  increases,  he  receives  pro- 
portionately less  assistance.  In  addition,  provision  is 
made  for  the  tenant  to  purchase  and  acquire  the 
property  if  he  so  desires — an  incentive  for  home 
ownership  not  present  in  public  housing.  Approval  of 
the  local  community  is  required  for  these  projects. 

Free  enterprise  wants  this  program — let's  give  free 
enterprise  a  chance  to  make  the  rent  supplement  ap- 
proach work. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big  i 
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SUBSIDIES  BE  REVIVED? 


Rep.  Glenn  R.  Davis  (R-Wis.) 
9th  District 


THE  RENT  SUPPLEMENT 
program  is  somewhat 
like  an  illegitimate  cat.  It 
was  born  under  a  cloud 
and  refuses  to  die. 

The  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  as  a 
program  to  assist  those 
with  income  levels  above 
that  which  would  make 
the  recipients  eligible  for 
occupancy  of  public  hous- 
ing. When  that  approach 
failed,  Congress  then 
authorized  the  program  as  a  substitute  for  public  hous- 
ing with  income  limits  comparable  to  those  relating  to 
eligibility  for  public  housing.  That  is  what  Congress 
authorized. 

In  the  interim  between  authorization  and  funding, 
regulations  were  prepared  which  ignored  the  limits 
imposed  by  Congress  and  which  would  have  imple- 
mented the  program  under  the  concepts  of  its  initiators. 

The  measure  passed  the  Senate  only  by  virtue  of  the 
deciding  favorable  vote  being  cast  by  a  Senator  who 
openly  boasted  that  his  vote  had  been  determined  by 
White  House  promises  of  expenditures  of  federal 
funds  within  his  state! 

Last  year,  I  offered  the  amendment  to  eliminate  all 
funds  for  rent  supplement  payments.  The  House  of 
Representatives  sustained  the  eliminating  amendment 
by  roll-call  vote.  Thereafter,  the  Senate  restored  the 
full  $40  million  requested  by  the  Administration  for 
rent  supplement  payments. 

It  cannot  be  demonstrated,  as  some  of  its  proponents 


insist,  that  the  rent  supplement  program  has  in  any 
way  replaced  the  expanding  public  housing  program. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  at  a  time  of  great  fiscal 
crisis,  that  the  rent  supplement  agreements  extend 
over  periods  of  40  years,  so  that  each  annual  commit- 
ment must  be  multiplied  by  40  in  order  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  commitment  of  funds — funds  which  we 
do  not  have — to  this  program. 

Why  should  rents,  as  such,  be  subsidized  at  all?  If 
people  are  genuinely  in  need  of  government  assistance, 
these  needs  extend  across  the  basic  requirements  of 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  and  dental  care — all 
the  necessities  of  life.  These  people  should,  and  do,  re- 
ceive assistance  for  overall  needs,  evaluated  by  public 
servants  in  our  local  communities.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  why  rents,  as  such,  should  be  singled  out  for 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  decisions  made  and  pay- 
ments administered  by  appointed  officials  in  our  na- 
tion's capital. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  another  example 
of  expanding  long-term  commitments  over  which  the 
people's  elected  Representatives  lose  effective  control. 

The  rent  supplement  proponents,  like  the  planners 
of  all  the  Great  Society  spending  programs,  are  blind 
to  the  grave  fiscal  crisis  of  our  federal  government. 

Philosophically  and  fiscally,  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram should  not  be  revived. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "bailor'  and  mail  it  to  him. 


,  1 

I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  | 
March  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Rent 
Subsidies  Be  Revived? 

IN  MY  OPINION  RENT  SUBSIDIES  SHOULD  BE  Q 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  Q  REVIVED 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


L  1 

You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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Are  We  Defenseless 

Against 
Fifth  Columns? 

For  more  than  30  years,  laws  to  control  subversion  have 
foundered  on  court  decisions.  Now  Congress  has  tried  again. 


By  LEA VITT  A.  KNIGHT,  JR. 

ATEMPEST-IN-A-TEAPOT  "political 
scandal"  last  summer  just  may 
have  taken  on  such  reverse  Eng- 
lish as  to  render  this  country  a  great 
service.  We  may  know  for  sure  in  from 
one  to  a  dozen  years. 

It  all  began  when  President  Johnson 
named  a  government  career  employee, 
Simon  McHugh.  to  be  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  (SACB),  a  board  created 
by  Congress  back  in  1950  to  expose 
Communist  organizations  in  the  United 
States  by  official  proceedings. 

Shortly  after  McHugh's  appointment, 
a  great  hue  and  cry  went  up  that  he  was 
the  husband  of  a  former  secretary  of 
the  President. 

Demands  were  made  that  McHugh  be 
stripped  of  the  job.  Just  why  isn't  clear. 
One  might  assume  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  can  guarantee  the  right  of  a  Com- 
munist to  a  defense  job,  another  man 
ought  to  be  eligible  for  a  position  of 
trust  unless  more  damning  evidence 
could  be  arrayed  against  him  than  that 
his  wife  once  worked  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  logic  was  not  even  put  forth. 
McHugh's  scalp  was  considered  forfeit 
for  his  wife's  "crime."  But  when  the 
President  stuck  by  McHugh,  the  attack 
shifted  to  the  SACB  itself. 
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It  was  revealed  that  the  Board  had 
not  achieved  a  great  deal  in  exposing 
Communists  and  Communist  organiza- 
tions, and  forcing  them  to  register,  in  the 
whole  17  years  that  it  had  been  obliged 
to  do  so  by  Act  of  Congress.  In  fact,  in 
the  last  two  years  it  had  done  virtually 
nothing  but  meet  and  discuss  its  prob- 
lems. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin, 
introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  SACB, 
then  sought  to  hurry  the  process  even 
before  his  bill  should  be  heard.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  eliminate  the  SACB's 
funds. 

At  this  point  the  reverse  English 
started  to  appear.  The  frenzied  little 
"scandal"  served  to  refocus  the  atten- 
tion of  security-minded  members  of 
Congress  on  the  reasons  why  the  SACB 
had  been  forced  to  a  virtual  standstill  in 
its  mission  to  expose  Communist  opera- 
tions. 

The  Board  had  been  hamstrung,  they 
found,  by  a  long  series  of  litigations  in 
the  courts  against  its  proceedings  and 
orders.  The  court  actions  were  instigated 
by  organizations  and  individuals  whom 
the  Attorney  General  had  cited — in  peti- 
tion before  the  Board — as  being  Com- 
munist within  the  various  meanings  of 
the  1950  Internal  Security  Act. 

The  litigations  interminably  delayed 
the  Board's  work.  They  next  produced 


a  series  of  court  decisions  that  increas- 
ingly curtailed  the  ability  of  the  Board 
to  function  under  the  procedures  out- 
lined for  it  in  the  1950  law. 

Finally,  the  Board's  right  even  to  hold 
an  official  hearing  to  determine  if  the 
W.E.B.  Du  Bois  Clubs  are  a  Communist 
front  was  challenged.  A  U.S.  District 
Court,  after   1 3   months  of  legalisms 


WIDE  WORUJ  UPI 


William  Albertson  Roscoe  Proctor 


Required  to  register  as  Communist  Party 
members,  they  carried  their  case  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  struck  down  the 
order  and  paralyzed  SACB's  chief  mission. 

starting  in  the  late  spring  of  1966,  de- 
nied the  Du  Bois  Clubs  an  injunction. 
But  it  shortly  ordered  the  SACB  to  hold 
up  the  Du  Bois  Clubs  hearings  for  the 
better  part  of  another  year  until  the 
Supreme  Court  could  get  around  to  con- 
sidering the  matter. 

That  order  brought  the  Board's  work 


GEORGE  TAMES 


Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  members,  left  to  right,  Leonard  L. 
Sells,  Chairman  John  W.  Mahan,  John  S.  Patterson,  Simon  F.  McHugh, 
Jr.  A  vacancy  exists.  Court  decisions  almost  destroyed  their  function! 


to  the  complete  halt  that  resulted  last 
summer  and  fall  in  accusations  that  it 
was  a  do-nothing  outfit.* 

A  majority  of  the  Congress,  reviewing 
the  facts  and  the  history,  didn't  agree 
that  the  next  logical  step  was  to  gun  the 
Board  down  from  the  hip. 

Joined  by  members  of  both  major 
parties.  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen,  in  the 
Senate,  and  Rep.  Edwin  Willis,  in  the 
House,  set  out  to  amend  the  1950  act. 

They  sought  new  law  to  limit  the 
stifling  litigation  and  to  satisfy  the  ob- 
jections of  the  courts,  while  still  pre- 
serving the  essential  function  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  as 
an  official  discloser  of  veiled  Communist 
operations  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  history  that  led  them  to 
try  one  more  time  would  be  funny  if  it 
were  not  so  serious.  It  took  1 1  years  of 
Board  hearings  and  court  litigation  for 
the  Board  to  get  it  past  the  Supreme 
Court  (in  1961)  that  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  is,  and  may  be  identified 
as,  a  Communist  action  group.  Eleven 
years  to  make  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  stand  up! 

For  a  short  time,  back  in  1961,  the 
11 -year  effort  seemed  worthwhile.  The 
5-4  Supreme  Court  decision  included  a 


finding  that  Congress  does  have  the 
power  to  require  Communists  and  their 
organizations  to  register  as  such,  once 
the  SACB  establishes  their  true  identity 
in  open  hearings  that  hold  up  under 
court  review.  At  the  time,  this  was  hailed 
in  the  press  as  a  blow  to  what  had  long 
seemed  a  perpetual,  court-protected  right 
of  the  U.S.  Communists  to  operate  in 
secrecy  and  with  deceit  on  behalf  of 
Moscow,  Peking,  et  al. 


WIDE  WORLD 


;_The  Du  Bois  Clubs,  contrary  to  what  many 
TV  and  radio  listeners  believe,  are  not  the  same 
as  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 


Senator  William  Proxmire  (Wis.) 

He  earnestly  sought  to  eliminate 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  stop  its  appropriations. 

But,  alas!  Little  noted  in  the  rejoicing 
was  an  invitation  in  that  same  Court 
decision  for  the  Communists  to  invoke 
the  5th  Amendment  when  told  to  regis- 

THE  AMER 


ter,  and  then  come  back  ar.d  see  what 
the  Court  would  say  about  that. 

The  Party  needed  no  further  nudging. 
Forty-four  individual  Communists,  all 
identified  in  open  SACB  hearings,  re- 
fused to  register  when  ordered,  invoking 
the  5th  Amendment.  To  admit  they  were 
Communists  would  tend  to  incriminate 
them,  they  pleaded.** 

The  Party  itself,  not  being  a  person, 
could  not  plead  the  5th  Amendment.  No 
matter.  Its  officers  refused  to  register  it 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  persons. 
The  officers  of  no  American  corporation, 
or  lobby,  or  any  other  organization 
which  must  register  with  various  agen- 
cies, have  ever  been  able  to  get  away 
with  this,  but  the  Communists  did. 

In  1965,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  position  of  the  individual  Com- 
munists, in  the  test  case  of  William 
Albertson  and  Roscoe  Proctor.  And,  by 
March  1967,  the  Party's  immunity  to 
registration  was  assured  by  a  series  of 
court  decisions. 

Thus  the  highest  court  held  in  1961 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  require 
registration  of  Communists,  but  by  1967 
a  series  of  decisions  affirmed  that  there 

WIDE  WORLD 


Senator  Everett  Dirksen  (III.) 


He  led  fight  in  Senate  to  amend 
1950  Act  and  so  keep  the  Board 
alive.  Result  was  the  new  law. 

was  no  way  to  do  it.  After  1 5  years,  the 
SACB  found  itself  and  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  to  be  farther  behind 
than  they  had  seemed  to  be  after  1 1 
years. 

This  legal  comedy  dealt  with  the  open 
and  shut  matter  of  the  Communist  Party 
itself,  and  with  the  inner  circle  of  Amer- 
ican Communists. 

What  of  the  far  more  diflficult  matter 
of  the  Communist  fronts? 

Here  is  an  area  in  which,  by  disguise, 
deceit  and  camouflage,  the  Communists 


**The  Supreme  Court  has  struck  down  every 
law  that  has  ever  come  before  it,  federal  and 
state,  that  has  tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
incriminate  anyone  purely  for  membership  in 
anything,  and  this  is  consistent  with  our  Con- 
stitution. But  it  continues  to  say,  in  the  case  of 
Communists,  that  to  admit  to  membership  is  to 
admit  to  criminality.  The  Court's  double 
standard  drives  legislators  to  distraction, 
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have  succeeded  in  hoodwinking  and 
manipulating  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans— often  inciting  them  to  civil  dis- 
orders by  appeals  to  the  paranoid  in 
them — without  ever  showing  the  Party's 
face. 

Starting  back  in  1950,  the  SACB  was 
petitioned  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
hold  hearings  to  identify  a  large  number 
of  Communist  front  groups.  (The  Board 
only  acts  when  it  is  petitioned  by  the 
Attorney  General.  It  serves  as  a  quasi- 


of  the  fronts  here  by  ordering  the  Board 
to  drop  its  findings  if  the  front  "went  out 
of  business."  Whether  it  really  did  or 
not,  the  Board  had  to  play  it  straight. 

In  other  cases,  litigation  stretched  over 
so  many  years  that,  when  courts  got 
around  to  final  rulings,  they  held  that  the 
original  information  had  become  so  stale 
that  the  Attorney  General  must  go  back 
and  update  it.  We  have  noted  that  the 
Du  Bois  Clubs  succeeded  in  delaying 
the  start  of  hearings  nearly  two  years 


to  have  some  100  Communist  fronts 
under  surveillance.  Its  evidence  of  their 
true  nature  is  frequently  overwhelming, 
with  or  without  direct  orders  passing 
between  Party  and  front.  But  in  the  face 
of  the  Du  Bois  delays  and  the  "prove 
direct  control"  mandate,  at  the  time  the 
McHugh  thing  broke  out  last  summer 
it  wasn't  bringing  any  more  petitions 
for  front  hearings  before  the  Board.  The 
Justice  Department  was,  to  say  the  least, 
"discouraged." 


Burck  in  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 

"Crackdown" 


Crockett  in  The  Washington  Stai; 

"Now  he  can  see  who's  hiding  under  it  ' 


False  victory;  1961  Court  decision  upholding  "disclosure"  of  Red  activities  by  government  was  hailed  in  press. 


court,  while  the  Attorney  General  acts 
as  prosecutor  and  provides  information 
known  to  the  FBI  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment. ) 

There  were  some  good  results,  and 
some  sad  ones. 

Overwhelming  evidence  nailed  several 
Red  fronts  to  their  true  parent,  and 
resulted  in  Board  orders  to  them  to 
register  as  Communist  fronts.  That,  of 
course,  came  to  nothing  with  the  5th 
Amendment  decisions  of  1965.  But  the 
hearings  themselves,  whether  the  organi- 
zations finally  registered  or  not,  tended 
to  strip  the  Communist  fronts  of  their 
deceit. 

In  the  early  days  of  front  hearings, 
some  of  them  just  collapsed  and  went 
out  of  business.  Without  deceit,  they 
were  sunk,  and  knew  it.  Others,  the 
Board  was  convinced,  pretended  to  col- 
lapse and  go  out  of  business  to  avoid  the 
hearings.  Court  rulings  came  to  the  aid 


simply  by  pursuing  to  the  Supreme  Court 
an  injunction  denied  by  a  District  Court. 

Finally,  in  1963,  the  D.C.  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  struck  an  almost  lethal  blow 
at  the  official  identification  of  Com- 
munist fronts  as  Communist  fronts  un- 
der the  1950  Act.  The  Court  tossed  out 
a  Board  decision  that  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  American-Soviet  Friendship  was 
a  Communist  front,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  to  prove  to 
the  Board  that  the  Communist  Party 
actually  issues  orders  to  its  fronts. 

This  is  worse  than  asking  a  cop  to 
prove  that  a  speeder  had  his  foot  on 
the  accelerator,  whether  or  not  he  was 
doing  70.  The  Party  is  too  smart  to 
publish  orders  to  its  fronts.  It  simply 
puts  its  trusted  people  in  command,  and 
arrives  at  what's  to  be  done  either  in 
informal  conversations  or  by  such  indi- 
rection as  editorials  in  The  Worker. 

Today,  the  Justice  Department  is  said 


Discouragement  in  Congress  ran  even 
deeper.  Some  20  years  ago  Truman's 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  tackled  the 
dilemma  posed  by  the  Communists  here 
acting  as  a  civilian  5th  column  for  Soviet 
policy  and  strategy.  The  Commission 
suggested  that  the  dilemma  need  not  be 
solved  by  criminal  laws  against  mem- 
bership which  might  tread  on  the  1st 
Amendment.  Instead,  official  govern- 
ment disclosure  of  the  true  nature  of  Red 
groups  in  this  country  could  rob  them 
of  their  deceits  and  much  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness, and  protect  citizens  from 
being  victimized  by  them. 

More,  a  duly  constituted  government 
board  to  unmask  the  nature  of  Red  or- 
ganizations would  relieve  individuals  and 
groups  of  the  pitfalls  of  exposure 
through  private  efTorts.  Thus,  the  so 
called  "hysteria  of  the  McCarthy  era" 
could  be  replaced  by  a  judicially  oper- 
ated "honest  labeling"  act  for  promo- 
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tions  that  secretly  involve  the  conspira- 
torial package  of  antagonistic  foreign 
powers. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1 950  was 
rooted  deeply  in  this  appeal  of  Truman's 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  go  after 
American  Communism  with  official 
truth  rather  than  criminal  law.  The 
SACB  was  formed  as  the  quasi-judicial 
body  to  do  the  job. 

But  today,  in  the  words  of  Sen. 
John  McClellan,  with  the  courts  piling 
up  and  creating  technicalities  that  ob- 
struct for  decades  the  establishment  of 


dent  signed  a  bill  that  amends  the  1950 
Act.  Its  framers  believe  that  it  has  over- 
come all  of  the  court  objections  to  date, 
and  in  addition  that  it  will  greatly  re- 
duce litigation  that  is  merely  time-wast- 
ing and  stalling. 

Here  are  the  main  points  of  the 
amendments : 

1.  The  SACB  will  continue  to  hold 
hearings,  on  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  identify  Communist  indi- 
viduals, action  groups,  fronts  and  in- 
filtrated groups.  If  found  to  be  such, 
on  the  basis  of  full  and  open  hearings. 


Warren  King  in  the  N.Y.  Daily  News 

"There  now,  feel  better?" 

Letdown:  1965  Court  decision  took  teeth  out  of  means  of  disclosure. 


the  simplest  official  truths,  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  powerless  against  5th 
columns. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  tried  again 
last  fall.  On  January  2,  1968,  the  Presi- 


they  need  not  register.  The  Board  will 
simply  post  its  findings  as  a  matter  of 
official  public  record. 

2.  A  Communist  front  is  redefined. 
The  Attorney  General  must  satisfy  the 


Board  that  a  front  operates  essentially 
to  advance  Communism.  If  that  is  es- 
tablished, then  he  must  show  either  that 
the  Party  runs  the  front  or  that  the 
front  is  essentially  controlled  by  one  or 
more  Communists. 

3.  Persons  or  organizations  up  for 
a  hearing  will  have  due  notice,  and  may 
appear  and  continue  to  enjoy  all  usual 
legal  defenses,  while  the  hearings  will 
continue  to  be  public.  If  the  "defend- 
ants" do  not  appear,  or  if  they  "go  out 
of  business,"  the  hearings  will  continue 
to  a  finding  on  the  basis  of  what  is  pre- 
sented, both  sides  having  been  afforded 
equal  opportunity. 

4.  The  hearings  and  findings  of  the 
Board  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  re- 
view and  appeal  in  the  courts  when  com- 
pleted. But  federal  courts  are  forbidden 
to  interfere  with  Board  hearings  while 
they  are  in  progress,  via  injunctions,  etc. 
(Article  III  of  the  Constitution  provides 
for  Congressional  regulation  of  federal 
courts.) 

5.  Subpoenaed  witnesses  at  Board 
hearings  may  be  given  immunity  from 
prosecution  based  on  their  testimony.  It 
is  felt  that  this  will  impede  frivolous  in- 
vocation of  the  5th  Amendment. 

6.  Once  in  any  year,  any  individual 
or  group  officially  posted  as  Communist 
under  the  meaning  of  the  act,  can  seek 
a  hearing  on  a  claim  that  it  has  ceased 
being  Communist. 

These  changes  would  seem  to  satisfy 
most  court  objections  to  date.  If  so,  and 
if  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Board 
give  the  amendments  a  good  workout, 
then  perhaps  Americans  can  at  last  have 
something  official  to  go  by  to  identify  the 
many  faces  that  Communism  assumes  in 
America.  Of  course  nobody  knows  what 
the  courts  will  do  to  the  amendments. 
The  Reds  may  stay  away  from  most 
hearings  and  then  protest  that  they 
weren't  heard.  You  couldn't  follow  that 
line  in  a  tax  hearing,  nor  avoid  a  traffic 
fine  by  refusing  to  appear.  But  that's  no 
indication  of  how  the  courts  will  rule 
when  the  question  is  identification  of 
Communists. 

There's  also  a  joker  in  the  new  law. 
Senator  Proxmire  had  an  amendment 
added  to  abolish  the  Board  if  it  hasn't 
held  brand  new  hearings  by  the  end  of 
1968.  That  gives  the  Attorney  General 
power  to  wipe  out  the  Board  simply  by 
filing  no  new  petition  this  year.  Future 
events  will  reveal  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  proviso. 

Finally,  there  are  untested  sanctions 
in  the  law.  They  require  identified  Com- 
munists to  cite  the  Board  findings  when 
issuing  propaganda,  soliciting  funds,  etc., 
just  as  Congress  has  required  cigarette 
makers  to  post  a  health  warning  on  each 
pack  of  smokes.  As  these  still  face  court 
tests,  we  may  still  be  years  away  from 
knowing  how  much  good  came  from  the 
McHugh  "scandal."  the  end 
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r.Di  tor's  Nori-:  Oiii  of  respecl  for  privacy, 
iKinu's  of  mdividitals  have  hceii  disguised  in 
case  histories  cited  here. 

By  VERNON  LOUVIERE 

UNTIL  March  3,  1966,  there  was 
no  GI  Bill  that  applied  to  Viet- 
nam veterans.   Even  the  one 
passed  then  was  a  limited  law. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  1967  Viet- 
nam veterans  were  not  recognized  as  war 
veterans,  but  only  as  peacetime  veterans 
who  sometimes  had  "extrahazardous 
duty."  But  all  that  has  been  changed. 
Last  August,  their  GI  Bill  was  strength- 
ened and  all  servicemen  on  active  duty 
since  Aug.  5.  1964,  received  war  service 
status. 

As  recently  as  last  summer  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  complained  vigorously  that 
too  little  had  been  done  to  help  Vietnam 
veterans  get  jobs  and  job  counseling  on 
discharge.  That,  too,  has  changed. 

Now.  in  terms  of  service,  Vietnam  vets 
are  getting  perhaps  the  best  the  country 
has  ever  given  to  war  veterans.  By  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  they  are  being 
contacted  overseas  to  be  apprised  of  their 
extended  rights.  And  when  they  get 
home,  some  of  the  agencies  that  can  help 
them  readjust  are  contacting  them,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  vets  to  find  out 
where  to  go. 

The  agencies  with  special  programs 
for  Vietnam  vets  include  the  Veterans 
Administration  (a  host  of  services  and 
benefits,  from  medical  care,  education 
and  job-training  to  disability  compensa- 
tion and  housing  loans) ;  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  (priorities  for  vets  in 
many  government  jobs);  the  Department 
of  Labor  (various  employment  pro- 
grams, including  job-finding,  job-testing 
and  job-counseling  at  the  local  level 
through  the  local  government  Employ- 
ment Offices). 

Other  agencies  have  programs  not 
especially  tailored  for  veterans,  but  of 
use  to  many  of  them,  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  advertise  their  wares  so  that  Viet- 
nam vets  will  seek  them  out  if  they  can 
help.  These  include  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (business  loans,  and  all 
sorts  of  individual  counseling  on  how  to 
succeed  and  on  pitfalls  leading  to  failure 
in  small  business),  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (home  loan 
guarantees  with  ceilings  higher  than  the 
VA's). 

Case  histories  of  how  these  and  other 
programs  are  working  are  plentiful. 

Discharged  from  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
Jim  Bailey  returned  to  his  home  in  North 
Carolina  and  set  out  to  carve  himself  a 
new  future  in  civilian  life.  ______ 

His  first  objective:  a  job.  He  had  little 
education  and  virtually  no  experience 
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before  entering  service.  The  outlook  was 
bleak.  Jim  Bailey  quickly  realized  he 
would  have  to  settle  for  anything  in  the 
beginning  .so  he  decided  on  a  job  as  a 
kitchen  helper. 

Fortunately,  there  were  other  people 
concerned  about  Bailey's  employment 
future.  In  this  case,  the  local  U.S.  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service.  A  represen- 
tative called  on  his  own  initiative  at  Jim's 
home  one  day  while  Jim  was  out  look- 
ing for  a  restaurant  job.  Jim's  mother  was 
asked  to  have  her  son  call  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service  office  and  come  in 
to  talk  over  his  future. 

Jim  explained  to  the  government  man 
assigned  to  his  case  that  he  had  heard 
vaguely  of  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service,  but  figured  he  could  get  a  job 
on  his  own.  Actually,  said  Jim,  he'd  like 
to  work  in  a  factory  if  only  there  were 
some  job  he  could  do. 

After  several  meetings  with  the  em- 
ployment people,  in  which  he  was  given 
aptitude  tests  and  answered  numerous 
questions.  Jim  was  hired  as  a  trainee  in 
a  local  printing  plant.  His  starting  pay 


was  $1.47  an  hour  more  than  he  would 
have  been  paid  had  he  taken  the  kitchen 
job. 

Seaman  First  Class  Bob  Dalton,  fresh 
from  duty  aboard  a  carrier  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  found  himself  back  in  civilian 
life  in  Ohio  also  faced  with  the  task  of 
seeking  a  job.  In  the  Navy  he  worked  olT- 
duty  hours  getting  his  high  school  equiv- 
alency. He  was  trained  as  an  aerial  pho- 
tographer and  enjoyed  his  work. 

Bob  discovered  quickly  that  there  are 
few  demands  in  civilian  life  for  aerial 
photographers.  He  had  just  about  made 
up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  old  job  as 
a  plumber's  helper  when  he,  too,  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service. 

Like  Jim  Bailey,  Bob  Dalton  went 
through  a  series  of  interviews,  tests  and 
a  review  of  his  military  training.  Less 
than  a  month  after  his  discharge  he  was 
working  as  a  cameraman  with  a  local 
television  station. 

Frank  Miller  had  a  different  problem 
when  he  shed  his  Navy  uniform  after 
Vietnam  and  wanted  to  return  to  his  old 


What  We're  Doing  for 

VIETNAM 
VETS 

Vietnam  veterans,  disabled  and  whole,  are  being  dis- 
charged in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  After  a  slow  start, 
many  agencies  of  government  now  offer  them  help  in  jobs, 
education,  medical  care,  housing,  business  and  farm  own- 
ership and  management. 


American  Legion  helped  Viet  vet  Richard 
Coiarusso  retain  seniority  in  phone  com- 
pany job  that  he  left  for  Vietnam  service. 


U.S.  ARMY  PHOTO 


Ronald  Holmes  explores  the  possibilities  of  a  busi- 
ness loan  at  Newark,  N.J.  VA  office.  VA  would 
advise  him  Small  Business  Administration  makes 
some  business  loans,  while  Holmes  may  get  business 
school  training,  on-job-tralning  or  a  home  loan 
through  various  programs  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 


Billy  Jeron  completes  high  school  after  Vietnam 
service.  The  amended  Gl  Cold  War  Bill  Is  the  first 
not  to  charge  high  school  educational  benefits  off 
against  entitlement  at  the  college  or  university 
level.  Full  college  entitlement  will  still  be  avail- 
able for  Jeron  after  he  has  finished  high  school. 


Viet  vets  flown  into  McGuire  AFB  in  N.J.  for  discharge.  This  year  we  expect 
to  discharge  700,000  men.  Readjustment  rights,  services,  await  them. 
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Nathan  Johnson  and  Andrew  Comba,  both  Viet  vets,  attending  a 
class  in  restaurant  management  under  the  Gl  Bill,  at  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Dietetics.     Food  supervision   is  subject. 


At  the  same  school,  William  Brams  and  Ronald  Kroll,  two  more 
Viet  vets,  go  over  preparation  of  a  complete  restaurant  meal 
with  instructor  Arthur  Tolve.  They  too  are  under  Cold  War  Gl  Bill. 


CONTINUED 


What  We're  Doing  for  Vietnam  Vets 


job  as  a  deck  hand  on  a  tug  boat  in  New 
York  harbor.  Frank  had  legally  protected 
veterans'  rights  to  get  back  his  old  job. 
But  there  was  a  hitch.  Frank  had  injured 
his  left  arm  in  the  service  and  the  com- 
pany said  it  was  not  bound  to  restore 
him  to  his  former  job  since  he  was  not 
capable  of  performing  it. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Office 
of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights  had 


a  different  idea  and  moved  in.  It  handles 
hundreds  of  such  cases  in  which  veterans 
are  denied  jobs  they  left  to  serve  their 
country.  Weeks  of  conferences  between 
the  government  and  the  company  ended 
in  a  stalemate.  The  government  went  to 
court  in  Frank's  behalf.  The  company 
was  forced  to  place  the  veteran  in  a 
clerk's  job.  because  of  his  disability,  and 
paid  him  $2,600  in  back  wages  for  the 


period  of  time  it  had  refused  to  rehire 
him. 

These  are  but  three  instances  in  which 
the  government  looks  after  its  men  and 
women  who  give  up  home,  family  and 
job  to  go  off  to  fight  for  their  country. 
A  wide  range  of  benefits,  guaranteed  by 
law,  await  them  as  they  join  the  burgeon- 
ing force  of  American  veterans. 

To  the  returning  Vietnam  veteran. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  directed 
a  personal  message: 

"Your  fellow  Americans  are  grateful 
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for  the  courage  you  have  shown,  and  the 
sacrifices  you  have  made,  while  wearing 
your  country's  uniform. 

"They  have  shown  their  gratitude  by 
creating,  through  your  Congress,  many 
programs  to  serve  you  as  a  veteran." 

For  the  veteran  there  are  loans  to  buy 
a  home  and  start  a  business.  He  is  paid 
to  get  an  education  and  participate  in 
on-the-job  training.  He  is  eligible  for  life 
insurance  and  compensation  payments 
if  he  was  disabled  in  service.  The  veteran 
can  receive  unemployment  compensation 


while  he  looks  for  a  job.  A  wide  choice 
of  medical  services  are  available  if  he 
was  injured  or  became  ill  in  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  military  service. 

The  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  signed  into  law  last 
August  was  the  last  act  passed  to  assist 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  an  important  one. 

Simply  by  getting  wartime  status,  the 
Vietnam  veteran  received  benefits  of  pre- 
vious laws  that  were  denied  him  as  a 
"peacetime"  veteran.  The  August  act 
broadened  his  educational  benefits  under 


the  "Cold  War  GI  Bill."  More  impor- 
tantly, under  Presidential  directive,  gov- 
ernment departments  are  now  urged  to 
'seek  out  the  veteran  and  help  him  rather 
than  let  the  veteran  find  these  benefits  on 
his  own.  This  was  never  attempted  on 
such  a  scale  before. 

In  1965,  Fred  Johnson,  a  Korean  vet- 
eran, was  disturbed  over  the  headlines  in 
Vietnam.  He  decided  to  reenlist  in  the 
Army.  Eighteen  months  later  Nellie 
Johnson  was  a  widow,  left  with  three 
small  children  and  a  big  mortgage  on 
a  GI  home  Fred  was  buying  (as  a  Korea 
veteran)  outside  Nashville,  Tenn.  Soon 
the  burden  became  too  much  for  Mrs. 
Johnson.  She  began  slipping  behind  with 
the  house  payments.  A  local  bank,  hold- 
ing the  Johnson  mortgage,  began  fore- 
closure proceedings.  Unpaid  monthly 
notes,  plus  interest  and  foreclosure  costs, 
totaled  almost  $1,000. 

The  bank's  risk  was  guaranteed  by  the 
VA,  but  Mrs.  Johnson's  wasn't.  Mrs. 
Johnson  didn't  want  to  lose  the  house. 
She  was  about  to  dip  into  the  $10,000 
insurance  left  by  her  husband  when  her 
plight  came  to  the  VA's  attention.  The 
VA  took  over  the  loan  itself  under  a  reg- 
ulation permitting  it  to  do  so  in  cases  of 
extreme  hardship.  As  the  new  mortgage 
holder,  it  postponed  the  overdue  pay- 
ments. Mrs.  Johnson  saved  her  home. 

Similarly,  the  VA  moved  swiftly  when 
it  learned  Sgt.  Tom  Duncan  was  racing 
the  clock  to  buy  a  home  in  upstate  New 
York.  Tom,  out  of  service  only  a  month, 
reenlisted  to  return  to  Vietnam.  Eligible 
for  GI  benefits,  he  wanted  to  establish 
his  family  in  a  home  before  going  back 


GI  Bill  offers  aid  for  part-time  education.  Two  of  these  three  States  as  well  as  the  Legion  and  other  vets  organizations  coun- 
students  at  Pace  College  are  Viet  vets  who  work  at  full-time  sel  vets  on  their  rights.  Here  N.Y.  State  vet  advisor  Dr.  Martin 
jobs  during  the  day.  They  attend  Pace  nights  and  Saturdays.       Reisner  counsels  Aaron  Davis  on  GI  aid  toward  masters  degree. 
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HOME  LOANS 


to  war.  But  from  selection  of  a  house  to 
final  close-out  sometimes  takes  weeks. 
The  VA  pulled  out  all  stops  and  proc- 
essed Tom  Duncan's  GI  loan  in  four 
days. 

Disabled  veterans  get  preferential 
treatment  and  deservedly  so,  in  jobs, 
housing  and  medical  care. 

Marine  Sgt.  Tim  Washington  took  a 
Viet  Cong  bullet  in  the  spine  and  came 
home  a  paraplegic.  He  got  the  best  medi- 
cal treatment  his  government  could  pro- 
vide. Tim  was  a  draftsman  before  he 
donned  a  Marine  uniform,  and  in  time 
was  able  to  take  up  his  old  duties  with  a 
former  employer. 

Tim  is  married  and  has  a  small  son. 
Severely  disabled  veterans  like  Tim  get 
personal  attention  from  the  govern- 
ment. When  he  decided  to  buy  a  home, 
the  VA  helped  him  select  an  architect 
and  pick  out  a  lot,  and  it  worked  with 
him  during  construction. 

In  the  case  of  some  classes  of  severely 
disabled  veterans  (most  of  them,  like 
Tim,  are  paraplegics)  the  government  is 
authorized  to  furnish  them  with  grants 
of  up  to  $10,000 — an  outright  gift — 
toward  the  purchase  of  specially  con- 
structed homes.  Doors  and  hallways  are 
wider,  light  switches  are  placed  lower 
and  bathrooms  are  equipped  with  grab 
bars  and  low  basins.  Special  exercise 
equipment  for  the  paraplegic  may  also 
he  featured  in  these  homes. 

Over  the  past  year  almost  600,000  vet- 
erans reentered  civilian  life.  This  number 
will  swell  to  over  750,000  over  the  next 
12  months.  Many  will  take  advantage  of 
the  free  schooling  and  training  offered 
by  the  government,  but  most  will  be  look- 
ing for  jobs. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
areas  for  the  returning  GI — finding  a  sat- 
isfactory job.  Almost  100,000  of  those 
released  last  year  had  trouble  finding 
suitable  employment.  They  were  without 
work  for  an  average  of  nine  weeks  and 
received  some  $30  million  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The  government  is  intent  on  reducing 
this  number.  It  has  launched  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  Pennsylvania  to  determine 
whether  more  concentrated  and  person- 
alized service  can  increase  a  veteran's 
employability. 

Today,  the  government  does  not  wait 
until  a  serviceman  is  discharged  to  help 
him.  The  wheels  of  federal  assistance 
start  rolling  while  he  is  still  in  uniform. 

The  nation's  vast  federal-state  public 
employment  service  is  at  work  to  help  a 
serviceman  the  day  he  returns  home. 
Weeks  before,  he  has  been  asked  to  fill 
out  a  form,  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 


Department  of  Labor,  telling  where  he 
worked  before  joining  the  service,  his  ed- 
ucational level  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. 

Copies  of  this  form  are  sent  to:  (  1  ) 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service;  (2) 
the  Office  of  Veterans  Reemployment 
Rights,  (3)  the  veteran's  former  em- 
ployer, (4)  the  employment  office  in  his 
home  town  and  (5)  to  the  VA. 

Each  and  every  veteran  now  returning 
is,  on  specific  orders  of  the  White  House, 
personally  contacted  by  telephone  or  by 
personal  visit  by  a  representative  from 
one  of  the  nation's  2,200  public  employ- 
ment service  offices  to  determine  the  vet- 


A  stack  of  home  and  farm  loans  that  have 
been  approved  for  Viet  vets  are  stamped 
OKbyBoyanDelaney  in  VA's  Newark  office. 

eran's  particular  needs.  [This  new  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  caught  up  with  those 
released  earlier.] 

"The  people  in  the  local  employment 
office  do  more  than  try  to  get  a  veteran 
his  old  job  back,"  says  Marshall  C. 
Miller,  assistant  chief  of  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service.  "They  counsel  and 
advise  the  young  man  or  woman  just  out 
of  service.  Wherever  possible  they  try 
to  encourage  them  to  prepare  themselves 
for  better  jobs.'" 

The  seriously  disabled  veteran  ob- 


Viet  vet  George  Reed  and  family  show  VA 
loan  guarantee  officer  Ray  Marchesseault 
the  new  home  whose  mortgage  he  helped 
engineer   for  them    in    Levittown,  Pa. 

PHOTOS  BY  ANGELA  CALOMIRIS 

viously  needs  help  the  most.  And  he  gets 
it.  He  has  priority  in  referral  to  jobs 
which  he  is  able  to  perform.  Employers 
almost  without  exception  have  welcomed 
back  the  disabled  veteran,  according  to 
Mr.  Miller. 

Under  veterans'  reemployment  rights, 
backed  by  federal  law,  the  government 
not  only  sees  that  he  gets  his  old  job  back 
— if  he  wants  it — but  sees  to  it  that  his 
years  in  the  armed  forces  are  counted 


Viet  vet  Alfred  Anderson  receives  instruc- 
tion in  watch  repairing  with  the  assistance 
of  a  qualified  volunteer  instructor  in 
hospitals  under  disabled  vet  program. 


Industry  helps  vets  who  are  eligible  with 
salaried  training  jobs.  Above,  VA  patients 
V/erner  Krueger  and  Patrick  O'Brien 
are  tested  for  future  training  program. 
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toward  job  seniority.  He  is  also  entitled 
to  wage  increases  which  may  have  oc- 
curred during  his  absence  and  to  broad- 
ened insurance,  vacation  and  other  bene- 
fits. The  New  York  American  Legion 
took  on  its  first  Vietnam  case  of  this  sort 
last  summer  and  won  it.  The  veteran  had 
been  rehired  by  the  phone  company  but 
denied  seniority  he'd  have  had  if  he 
hadn't  gone  to  war. 

It  is  important  that  a  Vietnam-era  vet, 
seeking  his  old  job  back,  apply  as  early 
as  possible  after  separation.  Application 
to  a  former  employer  must  be  made  with- 
in 90  days  after  completion  of  military 
service,  if  his  legal  right  to  it  is  to  be  pro- 
tected. Reservists  and  National  Guards- 
men must  apply  within  31  days  after 
initial  active  duty  for  training  of  not  less 
than  three  months. 

Public  employment  service  offices  are 
particularly  on  the  lookout  for  talents 
which  a  veteran  may  have  developed  in 
service.  In  virtually  every  instance  a  vet- 
eran is  better  equipped  to  hold  down  a 
more  specialized  job  when  he  returns  to 
civilian  life  regardless  of  his  role  in  the 
military. 

If  a  veteran  doesn't  know  what  he 
wants  to  do,  or  what  he  can  do  best,  the 
employment  service  office  will  provide 


President  Johnson  said  in  announcing  the 
program. 

Under  its  poverty  program,  the  gov- 
ernment is  looking  to  the  veterans  force 
to  provide  teachers,  recreational  special- 


MEDICAL  CARE 


Gerard  Simpson,  disabled  Viet  vet,  re- 
ceived prosthetic  rehabilitation  with 
highly  advanced  hydraulic  limb.  All  dis- 
abled  vets   get   intensive   rehab  care. 


habilitation  program  are  paid  from  $95 
to  $175  a  month  during  their  training 
and  for  two  months  thereafter.  VA  rep- 
resentatives visit  military  hospitals  fre- 
quently and  hospitalized  veterans  are 
urged  to  ask  to  see  these  VA  people  and 
talk  over  the  advantages  of  entering  one 
of  the  training  programs.  A  disabled  vet- 
eran has  up  to  nine  years  to  avail  himself 
of  this  training. 

The  new  GI  education  bill  that  covers 
Vietnam  veterans — which  was  made 
more  generous  during  1967 — is  offered 
to  anyone  who  has  served  honorably  on 
active  duty  more  than  180  days  or  was 
discharged  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

For  the  first  time,  veterans  can  use  the 
GI  Bill  to  complete  high  school  without 
losing  any  part  of  their  eligibility  to  at- 
tend college. 

Under  the  new  veterans'  assistance  act, 
the  basic  payment  to  full-time  students 
under  the  GI  bill  has  been  increased.  For 
example,  a  veteran  with  no  dependents 
who  previously  received  $100  a  month 
now  receives  $130.  A  veteran  with  two 
dependents  formerly  got  $150  monthly. 
Now  he  is  paid  $175  a  month  plus  $10 
for  each  dependent  above  two. 

Three  new  types  of  training — not  con- 


Kenneth  Stewart  is  treated  at  New  York  VA  Hospital's  advanced  technolog- 
ical Hemodialysis  unit  (artificial  kidney)  which  aids  in  his  survival. 


At  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital,  vet  Bryan  Craft  re- 
ceives counseling  from  VA  psychologist  John  Norton. 


counseling  and  testing  services.  A  simple 
test  will  indicate  general  aptitudes  of  the 
veteran  and  he  can  follow  this  with  a 
test  to  determine  his  occupational  quali- 
fications. 

Uncle  Sam  is  anxious  to  tap  the  skills 
of  some  60,000  medically  trained  men 
and  women  who  leave  the  military  serv- 
ices annually.  Project  Remed — to  recruit, 
retrain  or  reemploy  medics  in  civilian 
health  occupations — was  launched  last 
fall. 

"We  must  not  waste  this  valuable  man- 
power resource  when  the  need  for  trained 
workers  in  our  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  other  health  facilities  is  so  great," 


ists,  policemen  and  volunteers  for  the 
VISTA  and  Job  Corps  programs. 

Any  veteran  who  left  the  service  with 
a  service-connected  disability  serious 
enough  to  draw  retirement  pay  or  VA 
compensation,  and  needs  special  training 
to  overcome  a  job  handicap,  may  get  spe- 
cial schooling  or  on-the-job  or  on-farm 
training.  It  is  outside  of  the  Cold  War 
Bill,  and  especially  tailored  to  his  dis- 
abled condition.  Before  choosing  the 
type  of  training  available  to  him,  a  VA 
expert  will  seek  to  place  him  in  the  oc- 
cupational slot  best  suited  to  his  quali- 
fications. 

Disabled  veterans  in  the  vocational  re- 


tained in  the  first  Cold  War  bill — are 
available  to  the  Vietnam  veteran — on-job 
training,  farm  cooperative  training  and 
flight  training.  While  it  is  true  these  three 
training  programs  were  open  to  veterans 
of  World  War  2,  Congress  saw  fit  to  elim- 
inate abuses  inherent  in  the  earlier  leg- 
islation. Fly-by-night  schools  (and  some 
old-line  colleges)  abused  the  intent  of 
the  WW2  law.  Some  World  War  2  vet- 
erans, it  was  discovered,  grabbed  at  the 
free  flight  training,  not  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  job  in  aviation  but  because 
it  was  a  chance  to  learn  to  fly  at  no  cost. 
Now  a  veteran  must  possess  a  valid  pri- 
(Continiied  on  page  41) 
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"PROJECT  REMED"  WILL  PROVIDE  MEDICAL 
JOBS  AND  TRAINING  FOR  VIET  ERA  VETS: 

In  the  article  entitled  "What  We're 
Doing  For  Vietnam  Vets"  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  author 
mentions  a  new  government  plan  to  re- 
cruit ,  retrain  or  re-employ  armed 
forces  medical  personnel  in  civilian 
health  jobs  when  they  leave  military 
life  .   .   .  Here's  how  it  works  .   .  . 
At  separation  centers,   each  veteran 
fills  out  a  form  developed  by  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  which  asks  his 
military  occupation  and  skill   ...  A 
copy  is  sent  to  the  State  Employment 
office  nearest  his  home  .   .   .  This 
office  then  contacts  the  veteran 
offering  him  a  personal  interview  with 
the  object  of  getting  him  a  job  or 
training  and  education  in  the  medical 
health  field  .   .   .  About  60,000  medi- 
cally trained  men  and  women  leave 
military  service  each  year  ... 
There  is  a  need  for  300,000  civilian 
workers  in  all  categories  in  the  gen- 
eral health  field  .   .   .  This  plan 
would  not  only  make  it  easier  for 
Viet  vets  to  get  medical  jobs,   but  it 
would  contribute  substantially  to 
better  medical  care  in  the  United 
States. 

HOUSE  VETS  AFFAIRS  CHAIRMAN  TEAGUE 
INTRODUCES  FOUR  LEGION  REHAB  BILLS: 

On  one  day,  Jan.  17,  1968,  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Chmn  Olin  E.  Teague, 
introduced  four  bills  on  behalf  of 
The  American  Legion  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  .  .   .  The  bills,  if 
passed,  would  satisfy  1967  Legion 
Nat '  1  Convention  mandates  calling  for 
increases  in  disability  payments  or 
services  to  veterans  .   .   .  They  call 
for:   (1)   increases  in  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  and  for  other 
purposes;   (2)  a  presumption  of 
service-connection  for  psychosis 
which  develops  a  10%  degree  of  dis- 
ability or  more  within  two  years 
after  separation  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war;   (3)  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  which 
develops  10%  more  disability  within 
seven  years  of  military  discharge  and 
(4)  free  outpatient  treatment,  medi- 
cines and  drugs  for  a  non-service 
connected  ailment  to  any  war  veteran 
who  has  total  disability  with  ser- 
vice-connection. 


400,000  VETERANS  RECEIVE  CENSUS  BUREAU 
QUESTIONNAIRES  TO  HELP  IN  VA  SURVEY: 

Around  Feb.  1,  some  400,000  veterans 
received  questionnaires  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  which,   when  com- 
pleted, will  be  used  to  help  the 
Veterans  Administration  make  an 
economic  validation  of  its  Schedule 
for  Rating  Disabilities  ...  In 
plain  language,  its  purpose  is  to 
help  the  VA  determine  if  the  percentage 
of  disability  suffered  by  a  veteran  is 
accurately  aligned  with  the  percentage 
of  compensation  accorded  him  .   .  . 
Such  a  study  has  not  been  done  for 
many  years  .   .   .  The  VA  will  not  be 
able  to  check  individual  question- 
naires but  will  get  a  composite  re- 
port on  the  mass  of  data  ...  If  you 
receive  one,  please  complete  it  and 
mail  it  back  to  the  census  people. 

ARMY  OK'S  USE  OF  SERVICE  FLAG,  LAPEL 
PIN  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL: 

The  once  familiar  service  flag  and 
service  lapel  button  seen  during  WW2 
have  again  been  authorized  for  use  by 
members  of  the  immediate  family  of  an 
active  member  of  the  armed  forces 
...  It  may  also  be  displayed  by 
organizations  which  have  members 
serving  in  the  military  .    .   .   The  de- 
sign for  both  the  service  flag  and 
lapel  button  is  basically  the  same  as 
in  WW2  ...  It  shows  a  blue  star 
on  a  white  field  surrounded  by  a  red 
border  .   .    .   Two  or  more  members  of 
the  same  family  on  active  duty  will 
be  represented  by  a  smaller  gold  star 
within  the  blue  star  .  .  .  Organization 
flags  will  carry  the  single  blue 
star  but  with  an  Arabic  numeral  be- 
low to  signify  the  number  of  persons 
serving  .    .    .   Service  flags  and  lapel 
buttons  can  only  be  purchased  from 
commercial  sources  which  have  gotten 
permission  to  manufacture  and  sell 
them  from  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

FREE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FLAG  NOW 
AVAILABLE  TO  ITS  SERVICEMEN: 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
cently passed  a  law  making  free  state 
flags  available  to  its  residents 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania  servicemen  may  send 
such  requests  to  their  state  repre- 
sentative, senator  or  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate ,  State 
Capitol,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Fa. 
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AND    VETERANS  AFFAIRS 


  MARCH  1968   

Legion  Golden  Anniversary 
Celebration  To  Start  Soon 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  plans  in  good  shape  as  Legion 
passes  49th  Birthday;  15-month  Celebration  starts 
Sept.  6th  at  New  Orleans  National  Convention;  posts 
should  make  moves  now  for  successful  participation. 


Forty-nine  years  ago  this  month,  just 
four  months  after  the  end  of  World  War 
1,  The  American  Legion  was  created 
by  the  doughboys  and  officers  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  at  a 
series  of  meetings  held  in  Paris,  France, 
March  15-17,  1919. 

Though  more  than  400  men  had  a  di- 
rect hand  at  the  Paris  Caucus  in  creating 
what  eventually  came  to  be  known  as 
The  American  Legion,  Lt.  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Jr.,  (killed  in  WW2)  son 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  uni- 
versally credited  as  being  the  father  of 
the  idea  and  the  initiator  of  the  chain 
of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  organization.  A  more  rep- 
resentative and  larger  caucus  was  held 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  following  May. 

Basically,  the  Legion  was  born  be- 


cause these  men,  having  fought  the  great 
fight  and  suffered  the  great  experience, 
felt  that  some  instrument,  perhaps  a  vet- 
erans association,  would  be  needed  if 
future  peace  was  to  be  preserved.  They 
knew  somehow,  that  though  the  Great 
War  had  ended,  the  quest  for  a  better 
world  was  not  truly  over. 

Later,  they  were  to  learn  the  harsh 
lesson  that  veterans  rights  had  to  be  pro- 
tected, that  wounded,  sick  and  war- 
wracked  doughboys  would  need  hospital 
care,  jobs  and  a  stake  in  the  future.  They 
learned,  too,  that  ways  had  to  be  found 
to  care  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
their  fallen  comrades. 

These  things,  and  more,  became  the 
job,  the  goal  and  the  reason  for  being 
of  The  American  Legion.  It  was  literally 
born  of  war  but  dedicated  to  peace. 


More  space  than  would  possibly  be 
available  on  these  pages  would  be 
needed  to  tell  the  full  story  of  the  Legion 
through  its  first  half-century. 

But  even  as  its  49th  Birthday  was  tak- 
ing place,  the  Legion  was  planning  to 
make  its  50th,  the  Golden  Anniversary, 
a  huge  and  eventful  celebration.  The 
Legion  hoped  to  parade  its  accomplish- 
ments before  the  nation  and  rededicate 
its  membership  drawn  from  four  wars 
to  even  higher  achievements  for  the 
good  of  the  country  during  the  next  50 
years. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  50th 
Anniversary  Program  are:  1 — To  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  WWl;  2 — To  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion;  3 — To  note  its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  first  50  years,  and  4 — To 
signify  the  future  role  of  the  Legion. 

In  line  with  this,  six  major  dates  of 
national  significance  were  set  aside.  They 
are:  the  50th  National  Convention,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  6-12,  1968;  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  Armistice  of  WWl, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Va.,  Nov. 
11.  1968;  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  Legion  in  Paris,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Mar.  15-17,  1969;  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  St.  Louis  Caucus, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8-9,  1969;  the  51st 


VIETNAM   ERA  VETERANS   BENEFITS  TIMETABLE 

About  two  million  Vietnam  Era  veterans  have  been  discharged  thus  far  from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Currently,  there 
are  about  67,000  being  released  each  month.  Here  is  a  handy  guide  to  benefits  for  these  newest  veterans. 

Veterans  Released  From  Active  Duty  Have:  ^  Where? 


10  days   To  advise  Selective  Service  of  address  in  person  or  by  mail.  Any  local  board 

30  days   To  register  with  Selective  Service  (if  not  previously  registered).  Any  local  board 

90  days   To  apply  to  former  employer  for  reemployment.  Employer 

120  days   To  retain  insurance  protection  by  converting  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Approved  Insurance 

Insurance  to  an  individual  policy  without  examination.  (Office  of  Serv-  Company.  List  Available 

icemen's  Group  Life  Ins.,  P.  O.  Box  1200,  Newark,  N.J.  07101)  USGLI  Office 

1  year   from  date  of  disability  rating  to  obtain  GI  Life  Insurance  because  of  VA  Office 

service-connected  disability. 

1  year   To  file  for  dental  care.  VA  Office 

1  year   To  receive  unemployment  compensation.  State  Employment  Service 

8  years   To  complete  GI  education.  Course  must  begin  in  time  to  finisK  in  8  years.  VA  Office 

9  years   To  complete  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  (9  years  from  discharge  except 

certain  cases  of  serious  disability  or  delay  in  establishing  eligibility.)  VA  Office 

10  years   To  obtain  GI  loan.  (Plus  1  year  for  each  90  days  of  active  duty.)  VA  Office 

No  limit   To  file  compensation  claim  for  injury  or  disease;  pension  claim,  non- 
service-connected,  or  to  obtain  VA  hospital  care.  VA  Office 

No  limit   To  obtain  assistance  in  finding  employment  or  job  training  program.  State  Employment  Office 

No  limit   To  convert  Term  Insurance.  VA  Office 


For  additional  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  benefits,  contact  your  Department  Service  Officer  in  the  VA 
Regional  Office  or  your  local  American  Legion  Post  Service  Officer. 
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National  Convention.  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Aug.  22-28.  1969  (dates  tentative),  and 
the  Anniversary  of  the  First  National 
Convention.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Nov. 
II.  1969. 

Among  the  many  steps  the  Legion  was 
taking  to  set  its  huge  celebration  in  mo- 
tion were: 

•  The  formation  of  a  Task  Force  for 
the  Future,  a  committee  which  would 
examine  the  Legion  against  the  back- 
ground of  American  society  and  suggest 
new  ways  it  could  make  even  more  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  nation  in 
the  years  to  come. 

•  A  Committee  of  One  Hundred  (a  pres- 
tige group)  was  set  up  with  the  nation's 
only  living  ex-Presidents,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  as  Co- 
chairmen. 

•  An  Entertainment  Committee  was 
created  with  Bob  Hope,  Bing  Crosby 
and  Dorothy  Lamour  as  Co-chairmen. 

•  A  50th  Anniversary  Medal  was  de- 
signed and  already  on  sale. 

•  An  Anniversary  March  with  lyrics 
was  composed  by  composer  Meredith 
Willson.  It  is  scheduled  to  debut  on 
national  television  later  this  year. 

•  In  the  works  were  a  U.S.  commem- 
orative postage  stamp  to  be  released 
during  the  50th  Birthday  Celebration 
along  with  first  day  covers  and  postage 
meter  cancellation  slugs. 

•  In  honor  of  the  Legion's  support  of  a 
strong  Merchant  Marine  System,  U.S. 
Lines  named  its  newest  and  one  of  the 
world's  largest  container-liners,  the  S.S. 
American  Legion. 

•  Also  in  the  formative  stage  are  plans 
for  national  television  and  magazine 
coverage  of  certain  events  during  the 
celebration  period. 

But  the  real  measure  of  a  successful 
50th  Anniversary  Celebration  lay  in  its 
implementation  at  the  local  level,  for 
it  is  here  that  the  Legion  lives. 

Since  many  Legion  posts  suspend 
membership  meetings  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  it  was  easy  to  see  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  time  left  to  plan  ac- 
tivities, especially  when  some  major 
events  would  be  occurring  in  September 
and  November  of  this  year. 

What  can  Legion  post  members  do 
to  get  started? 

It  will  vary  from  post  to  post,  but  first 
there  should  be  a  plan.  One  with  a  few 
simple  but  important  and  definite  objec- 
tives. An  overall  50th  Anniversary 
Chairman  should  be  selected  to  coordi- 
nate and  direct  participation.  He  should 
have  subcommittee  chairmen  to  handle 
the  various  facets  of  the  programs  se- 
lected for  action.  Liaison  should  be  es- 
tablished well  in  advance  with  all  modes 
of  communication  and  a  specific  list  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Legion  Honored  61  Employers  During  1967 

For  {Hiring  Handicapped  and  Older  Workers 


Sixty-one  employers  around  the  nation 
received  Nat'l  American  Legion  citations 
for  good  employment  practices  during 
1967. 

Twenty-nine  were  cited  for  their  prac- 
tices in  hiring  the  handicapped,  and  32 
for  their  practices  in  hiring  older  work- 
ers. Coincidentally,  61  firms  were  also 
honored  in  1965  and  again  in  1966. 

National  awards  are  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  State  or  other  De- 
partment organization  of  The  American 
Legion  which  nominates  employers  each 
year  for  the  National  Hiring-The-Handi- 
capped  Award  and  the  National  Older- 
Worker  Citation. 

Awards  are  made  by  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Economic  Commission,  whose  intimacy 
with  the  job  problems  of  handicapped 


and  older  veterans  stimulated  the  grant- 
ing of  the  annual  citations. 

Handicapped  awards  are  usually  made 
in  connection  with  annual  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Week  (first  full  week  in 
October),  and  represent  part  of  the  Le- 
gion's participation  in  the  programs  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

Older  worker  awards  are  usually  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  Legion's  Hire 
the  Older  Worker  Week  (first  full  week 
in  May).  Among  those  receiving  awards 
in  1967  were  commercial  firms,  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Below  is  a  list  of  all  employers  re- 
ceiving National  Legion  awards  for 
1967: 


StQ.te 

Cited  for  employment 
of  the  handicapped 

Cited  for  employment 
of  older  workers 

ALABAMA 

none 

Dunnavant's,  Inc., 
Huntsville 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Lumber  &  Pulp  Co., 
Sitka 

U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.,  Fairbanks 

none 

none 

ARKANSAS 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  North- 
west Arkansas  Poultry 
Prod.  Div.,  Rogers 

Fox  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Smith 

CALIFORNIA 

Ampex  Corp.,  Redwood 
City 

none 

COLORADO 

Western  Cine  Service,  Inc.,  House  of  Gregory, 
Denver  Broomfield 

CONNECTICUT 

Hershey  Metal  Prod.  Corp.,  Cheney  Bros.,  Inc., 
Ansonia  Manchester 

DELAWARE 

none 

none 

D.  C. 

none 

none 

FLORIDA 

none 

none 

GEORGIA 

The  Browning  Co.,  Atlanta 

Spalding  Knitting  Mills, 
Griffin 

HAWAII 

First  National  Bank  of 
Hawaii,  Honolulu 

Dep't  of  Personnel  Ser- 
vices, State  of  Hawaii 

IDAHO 

none 

none 

ILLINOIS 

Principal  Mfg.  Corp., 
Broadview 

none 

INDIANA 

none 

George  Koch  Sons,  Inc., 
Evansville 

TOWA 

Glenwood  State  Hospital 
School,  Glenwood 

Younker-Martin's  Dep't 
Store,  Sioux  City 

KANSAS 

none 

none 

KENTUCKY 

Independent  Box  Makers, 
Inc.,  Louisville 

Southern  Veneer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Louisville 

LOUISIANA 

none 

1.  American  Metal,  Inc., 
New  Orleans 

2.  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Service,  Lake  Charles 

MAINE 

Portland  Lithograph  Co., 
Portland 

none 

H  1968 


MARYLAND 

none 

E.  J.  Korvette,  Inc., 

JtVOCKVUIC 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

Duplicon  Co.,  Westboro 

Springfield 

MlCrllOAJN 

Davis  Laboratory,  Inc., 

none 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA 

none 

Fingerhut  Mfg.,  Mora 

MTSSTSSIPPT 

none 

none 

none 

none 

MONTANA 

Typewriter  Supply  Co., 

Boutelle  Motor  Co.,  Miles 

Kalispell 

IN  HUK  AoJVA. 

o  &  ij  iviig.  L^o.,  ijmana 

i^rmopeuic  nospiiai, 

Lincoln 

MFVADA 

none 

none 

MPW   H  A  ^/^  PQHIPP 
INilW  rlAiVlrorliKn/ 

none 

none 

NEW  JERSEY 

Electro-Miniatures  Corp., 

Artolier  Corp.,  Garfield 

South  Hackensack 

NEW  MEXICO 

Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

Santa  Fe  Builders,  Inc., 

Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 

Santa  Fe 

Project,  Farmington 

NEW  YORK 

none 

Manpower,  Inc.,  New 

I  orK 

KTOPTT-T  r'AROTTMA 

none 

Deacon  iviig.  \^o. 

<-J  W  CLl  ILlCLllKJCi. 

iNUKlrl  JJAJvU  i  A 

none 

none 

OHIO 

Larsan  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark 

McDowell-Wellman 

Engineering  Co., 

Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA 

North  American  Aviation, 

Montgomery  Ward, 

^Kianoma  ^iiy 

OREGON 

Bonneville  Power  Admin- 

Jones Refinishing, 

istration,  Portland 

Klamath  Falls 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 

McGraw-Edison  Co., 

Catalog  Dtv.,  Philadelphia 

Cannonsburg 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Post  Office, 

Wardwell  Braiding 

Providence 

Machine  Co.,  Central 

Falls 

COT  TT^U    /^AT)/^T  TM  A 

none 

none 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Stampers  Black  Hills  Gold 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co., 

&  Jewelry  Mfg.  Co.,  Rapid 

Mitcneii 

v^iiy 

1  LNNESSEh 

none 

none 

TEXAS 

1.  R.  G.  LeTourneau, 

1.  Southwest  Wheel  & 

Inc.,  Longview 

Mfg.  Co.,  Dallas 

2.  Lubbock  Mfg  Co., 

2.  Dynelectron  Corp., 

Lubbock 

Pasadena 

UTAH 

none 

Zion  Cooperative  Mer- 

chantile  Institution, 

Ogden 

VERMONT 

1.  Essex  Publishing  Co., 

Mr.  Douglas  Burt, 

Inc.,  Essex  Junction 

Waterville 

2.  Beecher  Falls  Mfg.  Co., 

Rpprhpr  Falls 

VTRHTXTT  A 

none 

none 

W  A  CT-TTXTr^ Xr^KT 
W  AorlliNlj  1  UiN 

none 

none 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Shenandoah  Downs  Race 

none 

Track,  Charles  Town 

WISCONSIN 

Helwig  Carbon  Products, 

National  Presto  Indus- 

Inc., Milwaukee 

tries,  Eau  Claire 

WYOMING 

none 

none 

 NEWS 

things  that  are  to  be  accomplished 
should  be  compiled  and  distributed. 

A  budget  or  special  fund  should  be  set 
up  so  that  necessary  expenditures  can 
be  made  without  having  to  wait  for  ap- 
proval of  each  item  at  general  member- 
ship meetings. 

Contact  should  be  made  with  various 
personages  who  would  appear  at  local 
events.  Programs  should  be  made  at  the 
proper  time  and  publicized.  Musical, 
marching  and  military  groups  should  be 
contacted  and  reserved  for  the  necessary 
events.  November  11,  1968,  Veterans 
Day,  will  be  a  particularly  heavy  day  for 
such  organizations.  Transportation, 
housing  and  food  accommodations 
should  be  made  for  participants  coming 
from  long  distances.  Microphones  and 
other  sound  equipment  will  have  to  be 
rented  or  reserved.  Police,  municipal  and 
state  of?icials  will  have  to  be  contacted 
for  their  help  and  cooperation. 

Contact  should  also  be  made  with  the 
Legion  Auxiliary,  The  Sons  of  The 
American  Legion,  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  community  groups  who  may  want 
to  participate.  Auditoriums,  meeting 
halls  or  outdoor  sites  should  be  reserved 
well  in  advance.  The  various  official 
state  departments  of  public  affairs 
should  be  notified  so  that  your  activities 
may  be  included  in  their  public  calen- 
dars or  schedules  of  events.  A  good  deal 
of  advance  notification  is  necessary 
here.  Appropriate  speeches  and  remarks 
will  have  to  be  written  and  cleared  for 
the  various  occasions. 

The  public  should  know  what  you  are 
doing  and  why.  A  good  publicity  chair- 
man is  vital.  Your  district  and  depart- 
ment organizations  as  well  as  National 
Headquarters  will  also  want  to  know 
what  progress  you  have  made. 

Members  should  also  take  a  good  ob- 
jective look  at  the  condition  of  their  post 
homes  and  other  property.  With  the  pos- 
sibility of  outside  visitors  during  local 
celebrations,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
put  the  best  foot  forward. 

Beginning  with  its  February  issue,  Ad- 
vance, the  newsletter  for  post  com- 
manders, will  regularly  publish  valuable 
and  timely  promotional  information  to 
assist  posts  in  preparing  their  own  par- 
ticipation. 

In  addition,  50th  Anniversary  mate- 
rials for  promotion  and  recognition  of 
the  celebration  can  be  purchased  from 
National  Headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 
They  include:  medals,  stationery,  sample 
proclamations,  banners  and  decorating 
kits,  place  mats,  50th  Anniversary  cards, 
jewelry,  buttons,  etc. 

Again,  time  is  growing  short  to  plan 
a  meaningful  and  successful  50th  Anni- 
versary Celebration. 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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National  Boys'  Club  Week 

The  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  will  cele- 
brate its  annual  National  Boys'  Club 
Week  observance  during  the  week  of 
March  31 -April  6. 

During  1967,  American  Legion  posts 
aided  more  than  1 00  Boys'  Clubs  around 
the  nation  by  serving  as  directors  and  in- 
structors in  activities,  running  events  for 
youngsters,  making  financial  contribu- 
tions and  donating  equipment  ranging 
from  books  to  baseballs.  Altogether, 
there  are  750  Boys'  Clubs. 

Legion  posts  wishing  further  informa- 
tion on  this  program  and  copies  of  a 
special  folder  explaining  Legion  and 
Auxiliary  roles  in  the  formation  of  local 
Boys'  Clubs  should  contact  the  Director, 
National  Americanism  Division,  The 
American  Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  46206. 

1968  Legion  Oratorical  Contests 

The  31st  American  Legion  National 
High  School  Oratorical  Contest  Finals 
will  be  held  April  1 1,  1968,  at  Highland 
Park  Junior  High  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  De- 
partment of  Minnesota. 

Prior  to  that,  however,  will  be  local, 
district,  state,  regional  and  sectional 
elimination  contests  in  which  thousands 
of  young  high  school  students  compete 
with  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  top  of 
the  oratorical  ladder  where  awaits 
$8,000.00  worth  of  Legion  college  schol- 
arships in  the  National  Finals.  First 
prize  is  worth  $4,000.00;  2nd,  $2,500.- 
00;  3rd,  $1,000.00  and  4th,  $500.00. 

The  program  was  started  in  1938  by 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Americanism  Com- 
mission to  foster  excellency  in  citizen- 
ship and  enable  the  youth  of  America 
to  better  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  It  has  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Nat'l  Ass'n  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  since  1943. 

Through  1967,  close  to  $210,000  in 
cash  scholarships  has  been  provided  at 
the  national  level.  Additional  thousands 
are  awarded  each  year  by  Legion  depart- 
ments, districts  and  posts. 

Here  are  the  sites  for  the  Regional 
Contests  to  be  held  April  1 :  Regional  1, 
Waterville  H.S.,  Waterville,  Me.;  Re- 
gional 2,  Clifton  H.S.,  Clifton,  N.J.; 
Regional  3,  College  Area  Sr.  H.S.,  State 
College,  Pa.;  Regional  4,  Grove  H.S., 
Paris,  Tenn.;  Regional  5,  Woodward 
Academy,  College  Park,  Ga.;  Regional 

6,  Hall  H.S.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Regional 

7,  Manual  H.S.,  Peoria,  111.;  Regional  8, 
Herbert  Hoover  Library,  West  Branch, 
Iowa;  Regional  9,  Rapid  City  H.S., 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  Regional  10,  Univ. 
of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
Regional    11,    Senior    H.S.,  Helena, 
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Mont.;  Regional  12,  Arizona  Western 
College.  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Following  the  Regionals,  here  are  the 
sites  for  the  Sectional  Contests  to  be 
held  April  8,  1968: 

Sectional  A ,  Burlington  H.S.,  Burling- 


ton, Vt.;  Sectional  B,  Elkins  H.S.,  Elk- 
ins,  W.  Va.;  Sectional  C,  Northwest 
Missouri  State  College,  Maryville,  Mo.; 
Sectional  D,  Piux  X  H.S.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Legionnaires  are  invited  to  attend  con- 
tests in  their  local  areas. 


Past  NatM  Cmdr  Milo  J.  Warner 

Dies  at  76  in  Toledo,  Oliio 

Fighting  in  France  with  the  Third  Di- 
vision, he  was  critically  wounded  by 
bomb  splinters. 

Retiring  as  a  captain  in  August  1919 
and  returning  to  civilian  life,  he  helped 
organize  Post  132  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
became  commander  in  1921,  Dep't 
Cmdr  in  1924,  Nat'l  Executive  Commit- 
teeman in  1926-29,  and  Nat'l  Vice 
Cmdr  in  1934-35. 

Following  his  term  as  Nat'l  Cmdr, 
Mr.  Warner  continued  his  deep  interest 
in  and  service  to  the  Legion.  He  served 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Nat'l  Rehabilita- 
tion Committee,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  special  subcommittee  on  enlarging 
the  National  Headquarters  in  1943-44 
and  again  in  1945-51.  This  committee 
worked  with  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  present 
Headquarters  at  Indianapolis.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  two  sons — Donald  W. 
of  Toledo  and  Milo  J.  of  Albuquerque — 
a  daughter — Mrs.  Charles  A.  Harrison 
of  Toledo — and  10  grandchildren. 

The  Legion  and  Vietnam 

Post  1674,  Kings  County,  N.Y.,  sent 
5,000  ballpoint  pens  to  South  Vietnam 
for  distribution  to  the  troops. 

More  than  10,000  paperback  books 
have  been  collected  and  shipped  to  date 
to  servicemen  in  Vietnam  by  the  Legion 
Dep't  of  Maine  through  its  project,  "Op- 
eration Paperback."  The  Maine  Legion  is 
cooperating  with  the  USO  in  the  project, 
aiming  to  get  all  veterans  groups,  com- 
munity organizations  and  schools  to  col- 
lect paperbacks.  Collection  points  have 
been  set  up  in  shopping  centers,  schools, 
etc.,  to  aid  the  project. 

The  Richland  County  (111.)  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  set  up  a  scroll  for 
residents  to  sign  as  a  demonstration  of 
their  appreciation  of  all  veterans.  The 
scroll  (see  photo  below)  said:  "Lest  We 
Forget  ...  By  signing  my  name  upon 


Milo  J.  Warner  when  he  was  Nat'l  Cmdr 
of  The  American  Legion  in  1940-41. 

Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Milo  J.  Warner 
(1940-1941),  76,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  died 
January  4,  following  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Warner  was  a  distinguished  To- 
ledo attorney,  a  member,  since  1924,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Doyle,  Lewis  &  Warner, 
specialists  in  insurance  and  railroad  law. 
In  the  early  1920's  he  was  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Ohio  attorney  general.  He 
served  on  many  legal  and  civic  commit- 
tees in  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
drafting  committee  of  the  Council  on 
State  Governments  and  in  WW2  was  a 
civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

"Mike"  Warner  was  elected  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion 
by  the  22nd  Nat'l  Convention  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1940,  and  served  during 
the  period  of  rising  tension  just  prior 
to  America's  entry  into  WW2.  Through- 
out his  term  of  office,  he  marshalled  both 
American  Legion  and  public  opinion  in 
support  of  necessary  preparedness  meas- 
ures, including  the  first  peace-time  selec- 
tive service  system  in  United  States  his- 
tory. 

Born  in  Lime  City,  Ohio,  Nov.  11, 
1891,  he  won  an  A.B.  degree  at  Ohio 
State  Univ.  While  in  college,  he  taught 
school  at  Rock  River  Military  Academy 
at  Dixon,  111.  He  was  elected  president 
of  his  graduating  class  at  OSU. 

He  then  studied  law  at  OSU,  took  all 
the  military  training  he  could  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  enlisted  in  Troop  B,  1st  Ohio 
Cavalry.  Soon  after  graduation  in  June 
1916,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
was  called  quickly  with  the  First  Ohio 
Cavalry  to  Mexican  Border  service.  On 
June  1,  1917,  he  married  Dorothy  Casad 
Bennett. 


Richland  Co.,  III.,  remembers  veterans. 
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this  scroll,  I  want  to  show  that  we,  the 
people  of  Richland  County,  111.,  have 
remembered  the  sacrifice  of  all  veterans 
living  or  dead  on  this  Veterans  Day, 
Nov.  11,  1967."  After  4,453  persons 
signed  the  scroll,  it  was  crated  and  ex- 
pressed to  General  Westmoreland  in 
Vietnam,  where  it  was  displayed  in  the 
USO  in  Saigon.  It  will  eventually  return 
to  Richland  County. 

Legionnaires  were  well  represented 
(see  photo  below)  at  a  Springfield,  Ore., 
Vietnam  Memorial  Dedication,  Ore- 
gon's first.  Many  from  Post  40  attended, 
including  75-year-old  Luther  Chellis, 
who  sounded  taps,  his  job  for  the  past 
40  years.  In  the  photo.  Post  40  Cmdr 
R.  Hollister  is  sixth  from  the  left,  and 
Norman  Hansen,  4th  District  Cmdr,  is 
eighth  from  the  left. 


Oregon  dedicates  first  Viet  Memorial. 

Pickens  County  Legion,  So.  Car., 
which  has  three  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  (posthumous),  sponsored 
a  Citation  Service  honoring  the  county's 
Vietnam  War  dead.  Congressman  W.J.B. 
Dorn  spoke  on  Communism  and  Free- 
dom and  presented  American  Legion 
framed  citations  to  the  families  of  serv- 
icemen killed  in  Vietnam. 

Citizens  of  Park  Falls,  Wis.,  dedicated 
their  annual  celebration.  The  Flambeau 
Rama,  to  the  American  Serviceman  in 
Vietnam.  Director  Robert  L.  Hoffman 
and  other  members  of  Post  182  mounted 
signs  along  the  streets  bearing  the  names 
of  all  major  combat  commands  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Post  1152,  St.  James,  N.Y.,  which 
"adopted"  Co.  B,  1st  Bn.,  16th  Inf.  in 
Vietnam,  has  sent  the  following:  two 
yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Sporting 
News  and  716  pounds  of  clothing  for 
the  refugees  at  Ben  Cat. 

Legion  Aids  Law  Enforcement 

A  Post  4,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Legion- 
naire has,  for  10  years,  given  a  monthly 
luncheon  for  policemen  chosen  by  the 
Police  Staff  as  Officer(s)  of  the  Month. 
Also  attending,  as  guests  of  the  Legion- 
naire, are  about  15  businessmen  and  two 
representatives  from  McConnell  Air 
Force  Base,  all  of  whom  pay  tribute  to 
the  officers.  Recently,  Post  4  has  given 
a  citation  to  the  Officer  of  the  Month. 

In  a  turnabout  award,  the  Florida 
Highway  Patrol  gave  Jack  Oberle,  left 
in  photo  below,  Sarasota  Post  30  com- 
mander, an  award  in  recognition  of  his 


work  with  the  defensive  driving  courses 
conducted  by  the  FHP.  Presenting  the 
award  to  Oberle,  a  corporal  in  the  FHP 
Auxiliary,  is  Capt.  Jake  Raulerson.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  award  has  been  given 
to  an  individual.  It  was  presented  at 
graduation  ceremonies  at  the  post  for  67 
participants  in  the  driving  course. 


Post  30,  Fla.,  commander  gets  award. 

Post  111,  Woodlawn,  Ohio,  distrib- 
uted, to  residents  of  seven  villages  in  the 
Cincinnati  area,  wallet-size  cards  head- 
lined, "Operation  Crime-Stop — The 
crime  you  report  may  save  a  fife."  With 
the  theme  of  Help  the  Police  Help  You! 
the  cards  give  the  procedure  to  follow 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  report  suspi- 
cious persons  or  happenings.  The  police 
phone  numbers  for  all  the  towns  and  the 
county  are  given.  The  cards  were  distrib- 
uted through  Police  Dep'ts  and  schools, 
says  William  G.  Heuer,  chairman  of  the 
post's  Law  &  Order  Program. 

The  Police  Commissioner  of  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  Francis  B.  Looney  (left 
in  photo  below),  got  an  award  "for  out- 
standing service  to  the  community 
through  carrying  out  his  duties  as  a  po- 
lice officer"  from  Legion  County  Cmdr 
Daniel  O'Hara,  right.  In  the  center  is 
County  Executive  Eugene  H.  Nickerson. 


Approval  from  N.Y.'s  Nassau  Co.  Cmdr 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

A  street  in  a  French  city  has  been  named 
after  The  American  Legion.  A  ceremony 
was  held  on  the  day  before  Armistice 
Day  in  Nancy,  which  is  almost  due  east 
of  Paris  and  just  west  of  Strasbourg. 
The  street  is  now  known  as  "Boulevard 
de  I'American  Legion."  Representing 
Nat'l  Cmdr  William  Galbraith  was  Wal- 
ter E.  Lindquist.  Others  attending  were 


the  District  of  France  Cmdr,  Clarence 
Glover;  Paris  Post  1  Cmdr,  Howard 
Dulin;  and  other  Paris  Post  Legion- 
naires. 

■ 

Latest  notable  event  in  the  "Nobody 
Ever  Asked  Me"  category  is  the  signing 
up  of  Admiral  U.  S.  G.  Sharp,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Pacific,  which 
includes  military  operations  in  Vietnam, 
by  Post  48,  Chinook,  Mont,  (his  birth- 
place). Although  eligible  for  Legion 
membership  for  some  time,  he  had  not 
previously  been  asked  to  join.  In  thank- 
ing the  post  for  his  Legion  card.  Admiral 
Sharp  wrote,  "Many  thanks  for  the 
membership  ...  I  was  not  previously  a 
member.  Your  thoughtfulness  is  most 
appreciated.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing briefly  with  Nat'l  Cmdr  William  E. 
Galbraith  on  his  return  from  Southeast 
Asia  .  .  .  His  comments  and  subsequent 
report  to  the  press  symbolized  the  Le- 
gion's active  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policies  and  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam." 

An  interview  with  Admiral  Sharp  by 
David  Reed  appeared  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  Readers  Digest,  titled,  "Stand 
Firm  in  Vietnam!"  in  which  the  admiral 
explained  why  we  must  keep  the  pressure 
on. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 


John  J.  McCloy,  former  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany  (1949-52),  is  given  a 
gold  Life  Membership  card  by  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  Post  1674  Cmdr  Cornelius 
Griffin.  McCloy  is  a  former  CM  Bank 
Board  chairman.  At  left  background  sits 
George  Champion,  the  present  chairman. 

a 

Post  12,  D.C.,  gave  copies  of  "The 
American  Legion  Story"  to  four  boys 
the  post  sponsored  to  Boys'  State.  In  the 
photo  below,  Frank  J.  Specht,  the  Nat'l 
Cmdr's  Representative  on  the  Nat'l  Pub- 
lic Relations  Commission,  hands  the 


Post  12,  D.C.:  Youth  on  right  track 
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Post  960,  Levittown,  Pa.,  gave  awards  to  members  of  the  Nat'l  Aerobatic  Flyers, 
who  fly  oldtime  planes  in  competition,  for  their  efforts  in  representing  the  U.S. 
in  the  4th  World  Contest  in  Moscow,  USSR.  In  the  photo,  I.  to  rt.:  PC  John  Van 
Sant,  judge  and  team  advisor;  PC  Edward  Stiver;  Ed  Mueller;  Rodney  Jocelyn;  Post 
Cmdr  Earl  Kirner;  and  Harold  Krier,  U.S.  1965  Nat'l  Champion  Aerobatic  Flyer. 


books  to  Douglas  Slinkard,  Paul  Barry, 
Greg  Hertel  and  Robert  Mugge,  all  of 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 

■ 

The  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  to  Le- 
gionnaire Robert  F.  Scott,  a  member  of 
Nome,  Alaska,  Post  19,  for  his  editorial, 
"Salute  to  Our  Flag,"  originally  pub- 
lished in  The  Nome  Nugget. 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Eufaula  Post  228,  Eufaula,  Ala.;  Mor- 
ris Herbert  Lane  Post  570,  Quitman, 
Ga,;  Allen  County  Post  499,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  West  Terre  Haute  Post 
501,  West  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Post  483,  Jersey 
City,  N.J.;  William  Sanders  Post  274, 
Bessemer  City,  N.C.;  Shawmont  Me- 
morial Post  425,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Houston  Heights  Post  579,  Houston, 
Tex. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 
James  H.  Doolittle  (Lt.  Gen.,  USAF, 
Ret.),  honored  by  Air  Service  Post  501, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  with  the  28th 
Annual  Frank  M.  Hawks  Award. 
■ 

Peter  S.  Toloczko,  a  member  of  Post 
132,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  and  a  Rehabili- 
tation field  representative,  appointed  As- 
sistant Director  for  Claims,  Nat'l  Re- 
habilitation Division,  in  the  Legion's 
Washington,  D.C.,  office. 


J.  R.  Ball  (left),  50-year  member  of  Enid, 
Okla.,  Post  4,  displays  all  50  Legion  mem- 
bership cards  to  C.  E.  (Jack)  Swank,  Dep't 
Vice  Cmdr.  Ball  has  served  as  post  cmdr, 
adjutant,  finance  officer,  historian,  and  on 
the  post  executive  committee.  Mrs.  Ball  is 
a  Past  Dep't  Auxiliary  president. 


Peter  DeNunzio,  Queens  Co.,  N.Y.,  Cmdr, 
presents  gold  50-year  membership  cards 
to  Past  Cmdr  Aloysius  Maickel  and  Tom 
McElroy  of  Queens  Village  Post  301. 


■  *]HiM 

David  C.  Forsey,  of  Payson,  Utah,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1950-51). 

■ 

Donovan  N.  Hoover,  of  Sante  Fe,  N.M., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1941-42). 

■ 

Mrs.  Hubert  (Laura)  Goode,  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Nat'l  President  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  in  1948-49. 
■ 

Frank  J.  Webb,  of  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1936-37). 
■ 

William  A.  Andresen,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  long-time  member  of  the  Legion 
Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Division,  who 
worked  for  the  Nat'l  Organization  from 
June  1929  until  his  retirement  in  Octo- 
ber 1960. 


B.  W.  (Reds)  Maxwell,  of  Wildwood, 
N.J.,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Amer- 
ican Legion  Convention  Corp. 


William  C.  Mundt,  of  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  Past  Dep't  Adjutant  of  Illinois 
(1929-50).  He  attended  the  St.  Louis 
Caucus. 


Ernst  H.  Buecker,  of  South  Fort 
Mitchell,  Ky.,  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
Nat'l  Security  Council  and  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  (1963-64). 

■ 

Milo  J.  Warner,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  (1940-41,  see  obit,  page 
34). 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Frank  E.  Benedict  and  Richard  C.  Ewing 

(both  1967),  Post  247,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

Burton  A.  Taylor  (1967).  Post  11,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Raymond  C.  Anthony  and  William  T.  Burr 

(both  1967).  Post  74,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Chester  B.  Curtis  and  Francis  I.  Welles  (both 

1965)  and  Archibald  S.  Williamson,  Jr.  and 
Harry  W.  Wyant  (both  1966),  Post  87,  Washing- 
ton, Conn. 

George  J.  Ginovsky  and  John  L.  Theunissen 
(both  1967),  Post  31,  Washington,  D.C. 

Carl  J.  Jackson  and  Harry  Witherington 
(both  1967),  Post  87.  Apopka,  Fla. 

William  M.  Mitchell  (1966),  Post  199,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Edward  E.  Cuyler  (1967),  Post  222,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Robert  E.  Owens  and  E.  O.  Stanfield  (both 

1966)  and  R.  E.  Carlstrand  and  Harry  H.  Maut- 
ner  (both  1967),  Post  21,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  R.  Callaghan  and  Charles  C.  Backey  and 
Lillian  Budd  (all  1966),  and  Edwin  Hinton  and 
Martin  L.  Larson  (both  1967),  Post  75,  Geneva, 
111. 

James  J.  Charleston  and  Erwin  O.  Kuehn 
(both  1965)  and  Norman  E.  Grantham  and 
Louis  E.  Leto  (both  1967),  Post  974,  Franklin 
Park,  111. 

Fred  A.  Pease  (1966),  Post  58,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Frederic  C.  Bitzegaio  (1967),  Post  298, 
Hymera,  Ind. 

Raymond  C.  Hoover  and  William  E.  Lemond 
and  Ervin  H.  Martz  and  Lee  L.  Noakes  and 
Forrest  Shimer  (all  1967),  Post  446,  Daleville, 
Ind. 

Herman  D.  Schultz  (1967),  Post  312,  Hawk- 
eye,  Iowa. 

Otto  Foss  (1967),   Post  462,   Soldier,  Iowa. 

Joseph  Marsheck  and  Earle  P.  Morgan  and 
Robert  L.  Kellner  and  Steven  Redyk  (all  1967), 
Post  38,  Dundalk,  Md. 

Beamore  B.  Poole  (1967),  Post  168,  Thurmont, 
Md, 

Fred  W.  Sroka  and  Edward  F.  Taupier  and 
Frank  H.  York  (all  1967),  Post  275,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass. 

Floyd  Bargy  and  James  J.  O'Kane  (both  1966) 
and  John  F.  Dunn  and  Stanley  Schlecht  (both 

1967)  ,  Post  46,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Cunningham  (1961)  and  E.  M. 
Diederich  (1964)  and  Paul  Summers  (1965)  and 
O.  P.  Dalager  (1966)  and  Jess  M.  Pierce  (1967), 
Post  91,  Austin,  Minn. 

Larry  Goodman  and  Mark  Haywood  and  Con 
Toomey  and  Alex  Weiss  (all  1965),  Post  406, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Arthur  Schwerdt  and  Adolph  Shay  and  Oscar 
Sprick  and  William  Sprick  (all  1967),  Post  180, 
Marthasville,  Mo. 

Maurice  Grant  and  Reginald  Hollis  and 
Walter  Keddy  (all  1966)  and  Harold  Chandler 
and  Harold  Fisk  (both  1967),  Post  65,  Weare, 
N.H. 

Roberts  W.  Williams  (1967),  Post  26,  Borden- 
town,  N.J. 

Allen  L.  Stutz  and  James  H.  Tregenza  and 
Menghert  Veres,  Sr.  and  Charles  A.  Williams 
(all  1967),  Post  91,  Wharton,  N.J. 

Charles  W.  Lamb  and  Albert  G.  Marina  and 
Ivans  H.  Russell  (all  1967),  Post  206,  Westwood, 
N.J. 
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Fred  Breitinger  and  Burt  Fenty  and  Cary 
Hollister  and  Charles  Loehr,  Sr.  and  Herman 
Zapf  (all  1967),  Post  279,  Lincoln  Park,  N.J. 

Louis  Sayegh  (1966)  and  Joseph  G.  Shackil 
(1967),  Post  438,  Paterson,  N.J. 

Albert  E.  Heam  (1967),  Post  209,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Joseph  Levy,  Jr.  (1968),  Post  670,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

James  David  Witter  (1967),  Post  808,  Belmont, 
N.Y. 

Charles  A.  Palmer  (1967),  Post  884,  Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

Adolphus  LaPorte  (1965)  and  William  Passino 

(1966)  and  John  N.  Yopp  (1967),  Post  1619,  West 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

C.  V.  Garth  and  A.  C.  Henderson  and  George 
L.  Hiiifman  and  Lillie  Crowell  Kenyon  and 
Donald  S.  Menzies  (all  1967),  Post  48,  Hickory, 
N.C. 

Dr.  Clyde  H.  Blanton  (1968),  Post  82,  Shelby, 
N.C. 

W.  E.  Bates  and  L.  R.  HufFman  and  Guy  C. 
Knarr  (all  1967),  Post  34,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Dr.  Wiley  J.  Adams  and  Dee  E.  Gambrell  and 
Pete  Paschai  and  Tim  Turnbull  (all  1967),  Post 
35,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Willard  Segraves  (1966)  and  Francis  H.  Lehr 

(1967)  ,  Ppst  9,  Easton,  Pa. 

Frank  R.  Hoagland  and  Melvin  F.  James  and 
Luther  C.  Klosterman  (all  1966),  Post  10,  Fort 
Washington,  Pa. 

Ralph  P.  Campbell  and  Lester  C.  Gilson  and 
Charles  A.  Lang  and  Charles  D.  Smith  and 
August  Wicker  (all  1967),  Post  490,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Antonio  F.  Garcia  and  Frank  M.  Romanick 

(both  1965),  Post  15,  San  Narciso,  Zambales,  P.I. 

L.  B.  Owens,  Sr.  (1967),  Post  62,  St.  Stephen, 
S.C. 

George  Wentzell  (1964)  and  W.  T.  Danforth 
and  Robert  Stavinoha  (both  1967),  Post  133, 
Temple,  Tex. 

Frank  B.  Green  and  Marvin  D.  Pendergrass 
(both  1967),  Post  453,  Dallas,  Tex. 

William  Ervin  Coleman  and  George  W.  Reese 
(both  1967),  Post  58,  Smithfield,  Utah. 

James  P.  Fisher  (1967),  Post  50,  Crewe,  Va. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

5th  Inf  Reg't— (July)  Robert  T.  Weston,  P.O. 

Box  4245,  Portland,  Maine  04101 
7th  Field  Art'y— (Sept.)  Matthew  S.  Bronisz, 

104  Carmen  Rd.,  Manchester,  Conn.  06040 
9th  Div— (July)  Daniel  Quinn,  P.O.  Box  483, 

Union  City,  N.J.  07087 
10th  Eng  (Forestry,  WWl)— (Mar.)  James  P. 

Morton,  P.O.  Box  548,  Placerville,  Calif. 
14th  Arm'd  Div— (July)  Donald  E.  Allen,  P.O. 

Box  52,  Easton,  Pa.  18042 
17th  Inf,  Medical  Det— (Sept.)  W.  Clayton  Koch, 

46771  Danbridge,  Plymouth,  Mich.  48170 
18th  CAC  (Fort  Stevens,  Ore.)— (Sept.)  Chas. 

F.  Justus,  625  Yaronia  Dr.  N.,  Columbus, 

Ohio  43214 

18th  Eng  Rwy— (Apr.)  W.  T.  Richards,  1910 
Rosecrest  Dr.,  Oakland,  Calif.  94602 

23rd  Eng  Reg't  (WWl)— (Apr.)  George  G. 
Johnson,  8021  Elbow  La.  N.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33710 

23rd  Field  Hosp.— (Aug.)  Erin  W.  Andrews,  212 
Ridge  Rd.,  Colonial  Heights,  Va.  23834 

30th  Div,  Tar  Heel  Chapter  (WW1&2)— (May) 
Bob  Sloan,  334  Woods  Rd.,  Fontana  Village, 
N  C  28733 

32nd  Div  (WWl,  WW2,  Berlin  Crisis)— (Sept.) 
Robert  F.  Johnson,  1420  13th  Ave.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  54304 

35th  Div— (Sept.)  Raymond  G.  Vaughn,  P.O. 

Box  4022,  Topeka,  Kans.  66604 
36th  Div— (Aug.)  Archie  McDougal,  P.O.  Box 

4113,  Waco,  Tex.  76705 
38th  Reg,  Co   A   (ETC)- (Aug.)    Charles  R. 

Reber,  236  N.  Franklin  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


63rd  Eng,  Co  A— (Aug.)  C.  F.  Patterson,  9206  E. 

Lehigh  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  80237 
70th  Div— (Aug.)  Dwight  E.  Snell,  P.O.  Box 

20242,  Portland,  Ore.  97220 
85th  Chem  Mortar  Bn— (Aug.)  William  P.  Vito, 

757  Chartiers  Ave.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 
95th  Div— (Aug.)  Theodore  S.  Nelson,  P.O.  Box 

1274,  Chicago,  111.  60690 
101st  Airborne  Div— (Aug.)  Walter  L.  Miller, 

Jr.,  P.O.  Box  454,  Greenville,  Tex.  75401 
102nd  Ammo  Tn  (WWD— (Sept.)  G.  L.  Wemple, 

Box  217,  Boonville,  N.Y.  13309 
103rd  QM  Reg't,  121st  Car  Co  &  Co  D— (July) 

Harold  C.  Casper,  685  State  St..  Hamburg, 

Pa.  19526 

104  Inf  Reg't — (Apr.)  Joseph  Gannon,  48  Hawes 

St.,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146 
108th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C  (WW2)— (July)  Edwin 

S.  Snyder,  1269  Liberty  St.,  Franklin,  Pa. 
109th  Eng,  Co  F— (Sept.)  I.  E.  Tilgner,  Lewellen, 

Nebr.  69147 

111th  Inf,  Co  M  (WWD— (Aug.)  Lawrence  A. 

Floro,  Smithton,  Pa.  15479 
121st  Inf,  Co  B— (July)  Roy  W.  Green,  Rt.  2, 

Athens,  Ga.  30601 
128th  Inf,  Co  A  (WWl)— (July)  Henry  C.  Bue- 

low,  331  Warren  Ave.,  Reedsburg,  Wis.  53959 
148th  Inf,  Co  A— (July)  Harley  S.  Algeo,  310  S. 

Williams  St.,  Bryan,  Ohio  43506 
164th  Inf,  Co  I  (WW2)— (June)  Ira  A.  Keeney, 

521  2nd  St.  N.,  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.  58075 
202nd  Field  Art'y  Bn   (WW2,  ETC)- (June) 

Newton  O.  Edwards,  2717  E.  Portland  St., 

Springfield,  Mo.  65804 
204th    AAA    Bn,    Bat    D— (June)    Isidore  J. 

Kubizna,  134  Linn  Rd.,  Brownsville,  Pa.  15417 
242nd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Edward 

J.  Pipal,  R.F.D.  3,  Burwell,  Nebr.  68823 
252nd   Sqdn   Remount,   Tp   B— (Aug.)  Lewis 

Jenkins,  308  S.  Walnut,  Versailles,  Mo.  65084 
276th  Arm'd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.) 

Jesse   Lunday,   P.O.   Box   623,  McPherson, 

Kans.  67460 

280th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  Fred  W.  Mayer, 
537  10th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90402 

297th  Ord  HM  Co— (July)  Ray  Fallon,  242 
Adelaide  Ave.,  Providence,  R.I.  02907 

305th  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Louis  Gold- 
berg, 1032  Parkview  Dr.,  New  Kensington, 
Pa.  15068 

305th  Mach  Gun  Bn  (WWl)— (May)  Henry  W. 

Smith,  42  Clarence  St.,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 
309th  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Raymond  R. 

Miller,  Parco  Apt.  #6,  301  N.  Franklin  St., 

Brazil,  Ind.  47834 
324th   Field    Art'y    (WWl)— (Sept.)    Fred  A. 

Karch,  1143  Oakwood  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
327th  Mach  Gun  Bn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Anthony 

H.  Willig,  836  Crescent  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 
344th  QM  Depot  Co— (Aug.)  Fred  RabofT,  1626 

Crest  Hill  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45237 
348th  Sta  Hosp.— (Sept.)    Milton  Bloomquist, 

P.O.  Box  262,  Lansine,  Mich.  48902 
351st  Inf,  HQ  Co  (WWl)— (Sept.)   Frank  P. 

Kirkland,  503  N.  Thornton  St.,  Richmond,  Mo. 
355th  Inf— (Sept.)  Earl  L.  Proud,  2210  Lincoln 

St.,  Beatrice,  Nebr.  68310 
360th  Gen  Serv  Reg't  (WW2)— (June)  Edward 

E.  Ziats.  Box  257.  Marianna,  Pa.  15345 
406th  AAA  Gun  Bat  &  367th  Combat  Eng— 

(July)  Rus.sell  S.  Beverley,  105  Viewmont  Ct. 

Rt.  6,  Charlottesville.  Va.  22901 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  December  31,  1967 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1967   $1,230,968 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    5,282,905 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    162,991 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1967    12,664 

New  Applications  rejected    2,238 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in 
decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birth- 
day occurs.  Quoted  benefit  includes  15% 
"bonus"  in  excess  of  contract  amount.  For 
calendar  year  1968  the  15%  "across  the  board" 
increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Available  in 
half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for  insurance 
approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten  by  two 
commercial  life  insurance  companies.  American 
Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by 
trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  words 
"American  Legion."  Administered  by  The 
American  Legion  Insurance  Department,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 


409th  Regt  Co  D— ( July)  Howard  Bohmer,  11003 

Cemetery  Rd.,  Erie,  Mich.  48133 
537th  Eng  (LP)  Co— (June)  William  L.  Downs, 

2533  Glen  La.,  Independence,  Mo.  64052 
593rd  Eng  Boat  &  Shore  Reg't,  Co  D— (Aug.) 

Jack  L.  Kirby,  3508  Opera  PI.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  46226 

609th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)  Don  A.  Vogt,  P.O. 

Box  142,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456 
638th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (July)  Oscar  F.  Schnell, 

R.R.  3,  Huntingburg,  Ind.  47542 
648th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  Al  Vaughan,  919 

Garland  St.  S.W.,  Camden,  Ark.  71701 
691st  Tank  Dest  Bn— (July)  Joseph  A.  Folino, 

10  Lincoln  Ave.,  Jeannette,  Pa.  15644 
693rd  Eng  Base  Equip.  Co— (July)  George  F. 

Cozad,  412  Anderson  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
724th  Rwy  Oper  Bn  (WW2)— (June  &  Aug.) 

Edward  J.  Zimel,  4311  Howland  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19124 
762nd  MP  Bn — (July)  Maurice  J.  Maunweiler, 

862  Cherry  Rd.  N.W.,  Massillon,  Ohio  44646 
784th  MP  Bn— (Aug.)  Charlie  M.  Weaver,  1018 

Magbee  Dr.,  Smyrna,  Ga.  30080 
808th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C— (Aug.)  Frank  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, 13031  79th  Ave.,  Palos  Park,  111.  60464 
817th  TD  Bn— (May)  Frank  H.  Hartwig,  236 

East  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534 
818th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  William  A.  Spaeth, 

127  Gratton  St.,  Bad  Axe,  Mich.  48413 
893rd  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)  Al  Misterka,  5633 

Sagra  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21212 
899th  Sig  Depot  Co— (July)  George  Voina,  2028 

Waveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60618 
993rd  Treadway  Bridge  Co — (Aug.)  Robert  L. 

Stillwagon,  138  E.  5th  St.,  Box  67,  Chapman, 

Kans.  67431 

1913th  Eng  Avn  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Duane  R. 
Wyman,   4405   Quincy  St.,   Midland,  Mich. 

NAVY 

1st  Marine  Div— (Aug.)  E.  C.  Clarke,  P.O.  Box 

84,  Alexandria,  Va.  22313 
5th  Marine  Div — (June)  Joseph  J.  Roma,  1328 

W.  6th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11204 
26th  Seabees— (Aug.)  E.  A.  Scott,  1506  W.  4th 

St.,  North  Platte,  Nebr.  69101 
61st  Seabees— (July)  C.  E.  Sherrill,  12234  Palm- 
date,  Houston,  Tex.  77034 
71st   Seabees— (Aug.)    William   E.   Byrd,  440 

Madison  Ave.,  Redwood  City,  Calif.  94061 
302nd  Seabees— (July)  Harry  W.  Price,  Jr.,  135 

W.  3rd  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa.  17044 
Lion  Four,  NSD  3205  Manus,  Admiralty  Isis— 

(July)  F.  C.  Gardner,  P.O.  Box  14,  San  Pedro, 

Calif.  90733 

LST  552— (July)  Alphons  Mynsberge,  17583 
Jackson  Rd.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  46614 

Naval  Radio  Sta  (NSS)— (Aug.)  Michael  R. 
Purcell,  214  Benson  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10141 

Underwater  Demo  Teams  19  &  20  (WW2)— 
(July)  John  Kurkomelis,  1168  Beach  9  St., 
Far  Rockawav,  N.Y.  11691 

USS  Bunker  Hill  (CV-17)— ( June)  Daniel  N. 
LoRusso,  118  Bowdoin  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

USS  Helena  (CL-50)— ( Aug.)  R.  L.  Clabaugh, 
Rt.  3,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  44820 

USS  Pensacola  (CA-24) — (May)  Douglas  Jacobs. 
PNCM,  USN,  Quarters  1624,  N.A.S.  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  32508 

USS  President  Lincoln— (May)  Harvey  D. 
Carter,  Box  45,  Naples,  Fla.  33940 

USS  Samaritan  (AH- 10)  &  USS  Whetstone 
(LSD-27)— (July)  E.  James  Rohwer,  3742 
Beethoven  St.,  Mar  Vista,  Calif.  90066 

USS  Starr  (AKA  67)— (Aug.)  Jerome  L.  Huber, 
228  S.  Ridge  St.,  Crown  Point,  Ind.  46307 

AIR 

2nd  Tp  Carrier  Sqdn — (Aug.)  Russell  C.  Kop- 
plin,  3520  S.  Logan  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

9th  Air  Force,  63rd  Sta  Complement  Sq  (Spe- 
cial, Europe,  WW2)— (June)  John  T.  Gil- 
more,  2564  S.  Adams  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80210 

11th  Bomb  Gp  (H)— (Aug.)  Robert  E.  May, 
P.O.  Box  11,  Perrvsburg,  Ohio  43551 

18th  Repair  Sqdn — (Aug.)  Charles  Niewahner, 
Main  &  Floral,  Erlanger,  Ky.  41018 

261st  Aero  Sqdn  (1917-19)— (Mar.)  Ralph  G. 
Mangold.  2156  Clover  St.,  Simi,  Calif.  93065 

281st  &  282nd  Aero  Sqdns  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Nor- 
bert  B.  Jenkins,  158  Hawthorn  Dr.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio  44077 

343rd,  344th,  345th,  415th  Bomb  Sqdns— (Aug.) 
Rudolph  Schmeichel,  11829  Broadmoor  Dr., 
Dallas  Tex  75218 

367th  Fighter  Gp,  392nd,  393rd,  394fh  Sqdns— 
(Sept.)  J.  T.  Curtis,  1713  Marsalis  Dr.,  Abi- 
lene, Tex.  79603 

371st  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  T.  W.  Bryan, 
Box  192,  Bowman,  Calif.  95707 

434th  Bomb  Sqdn— (July)  Joseph  C.  Prisco,  301 
Warren  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.I.  02914 

464th  Bomb  Gp — (Aug.)  Henry  R.  Anderson, 
4321  "Miller  Ave.,  Erie,  Pa.  16509 

MISCELLANEOUS 

American  Defenders  of  Bataan  &  Corregidor — 

(May)  Albert  J.  Senna,  850  Hamilton  St., 
Somerset,  N.J.  08873 
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ADVEBTISEMF.NT 

SPECIAL  LIMITED  ENROLLMENT!  EXPIRES  MIDNIGHT,  APRIL  14,  1968 


Announcing  a  new  "bonus"  health  plan 

for  veterans  only! 

■  Pays  "extra  cash"  direct  to  you  when  you  are  hospitalized 

■  Pays  a  big  lump-sum  cash  benefit  if  you  become  permanently  disabled 

■  All  tax-free  over  and  above  insurance  from  any  other  company 

■  And,  in  addition,  actually  pays  money  to  help  keep  you  in  the 
best  possible  health! 


Check  right  now  to  see  if  you  qualify  for  this  remarkable  new  Veterans 
Benefit  Plan!  ...  If  you  hold  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.  S.,  are  not  now  on  active  duty  and  do  not  receive  a  VA 
disability  pension  or  compensation  .  .  .  YOU  CAN  QUALIFY!  Mail  your 
Enrollment  before  Midnight,  April  14,  1968  and  you  can  enroll  without 
having  to  see  a  company  representative— without  any  red  tape  whatsoever 
-and  for  only  $1.00! 


This  could  be  the  most  important  set 
of  benefits  offered  to  you  since  your 
discharge!  Now  a  new  "bonus"  heaUh 
plan  not  only  pays  you  extra  cash  when 
you  are  hospitalized— and  a  big  lump- 
sum cash  benefit  if  you  should  become 
permanently  disabled— but,  in  addition, 
actually  pays  money  for  a  yearly  check- 
up by  your  own  doctor  to  help  him  keep 
you  in  the  best  possible  health! 

Why  A  Board  of  Doctors  Created  This 
"Bonus"  Health  Plan  For  Veterans  Only 

Most  veterans  are  in  their  late  thirties, 
forties  and  fifties-the  years  when  seri- 
ous health  problems  begin  to  take  their 
toll.  That's  why  you  probably  already 
carry  regular  health  insurance.  But  in 
these  "danger  years"  ordinary  health  in- 
surance simply  isn't  enough. 

That's  why  the  66-year-old  Physi- 
cians Mutual  Insurance  Company— n(n 
by  doctors  —  created  this  new  low-cost 
plan  to  give  you  the  extra  cash  protec- 
tion you  need  no  matter  what  other  cov- 
erage you  have.  It  pays  extra  cash  direct 
to  you  in  addition  to  any  other  com- 
pany's insurance  you  carry,  group  or  in- 
dividual. Of  course,  you  may  have  only 
one  like  policy  with  Physicians  Mutual. 

Pays  "Extra  Cash"  When  You're 
Hospitalized— Pays  Money  to  Help 
Keep  You  Well  and  Out  of  the  Hospital 

As  your  doctor  will  tell  you,  few  things 
are  more  important  to  your  health  than 
regular  medical  check-ups.  The  most 
serious  illnesses  (cancer,  for  example) 
can  often  be  cured  when  detected  early 
enough.  To  encourage  you  to  see  your 
doctor  regularly,  the  Veterans  Benefit 
Plan  actually  helps  provide  a  yearly 
routine  physical  check-up. 

But  even  if  you  see  your  doctor  reg- 
ularly, you  might  still  be  hospitalized 


by  a  sudden  accident  or  unexpected 
illness.  Would  your  present  insurance 
cover  all  your  medical  expenses? 

But  even  if  it  did,  what  about  your 
family's  living  expenses?  Who  would 
pay  the  rent  or  mortgage?  .  .  .  your 
monthly  payments?. .  .the  food  bills  and 
all  the  other  bills  that  keep  on  coming 
in  even  when  you  are  on  the  sick-list 
and  hospitalized?  Your  debts  may  pile 
up  fast— and  your  savings  may  swiftly 
disappear.  You  may  recover  your  health 
—but  you  may  never  recover  from  the 
tremendous  financial  loss. 

But  now  you  can  stop  worrying  about 
where  the  extra  cash  is  going  to  come 
from  —  //  you  take  advantage  of  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan. 

Not  only  does  it  provide  extra  pro- 
tection when  you  are  hospitalized— but 
it  pays  you  a  big  extra  cash  lump-sum 
benefit  for  permanent  disability.  Con- 
sider what  this  could  do  for  you  if  you 
should  find  yourself  permanently  un- 
able to  work.  Perhaps  you'd  receive 
small  monthly  payments  from  social 
security  or  other  insurance,  but  this  big 
lump  sum  could  be  a  lifesaver  toward 
wiping  out  large  debts  or  helping  to  pay 
off  your  mortgage.  Or  perhaps  you'd 
want  to  use  it  for  your  children's  educa- 
tion, or  invest  it  for  needed  income. 

Why  The  Plan  Has  Been  Called  "The 
Best  Insurance  Buy  Since  G.  I. 
Life  Insurance"! 

With  all  these  extra  cash  benefits,  you 
might  expect  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan 
to  be  very  expensive.  But  here's  the  best 
news  of  all!  It  costs  only  $4.95  a  month 
until  age  55— from  55  until  65,  only 
$5.95  a  month-65  and  over,  only  $6.95. 
No  additional  premiums  can  ever  be 
assessed  and,  regardless  of  your  age, 
you  get  your  first  month  for  only  $1.00. 


Extra  Benefits  Give  You  Real  Security 
and  Peace  of  Mind 

For  as  long  as  you  live  and  continue  to 
pay  your  premiums,  we  will  never  can- 
cel or  refuse  to  renew  your  policy  for 
health  reasons— and  we  guarantee  that 
we  will  never  cancel,  modify,  or  termi- 
nate your  health  policy  unless  we  de- 
cline renewal  on  all  policies  in  your 
entire  state.  Furthermore,  all  your  bene- 
fits are  tax-free! 

How  We  Can  Offer  So  Much 
For  So  Little 

Information  from  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration (NSLI)  shows  that  veterans  live 
longer  and  are  in  better  health  than  the 
general  male  population.  That's  why  it 
is  possible  for  you— as  a  qualified  vet- 
eran—to directly  benefit  from  the  low 
cost  of  this  remarkable  plan! 

Second,  by  encouraging  regular 
check-ups  yearly,  we  hope  to  keep  more 
of  our  policyholders  out  of  the  hospital. 
This  means  lower  claim  costs. 

Third,  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  is  a 
mass  enrollment  plan.  All  business  is 
conducted  directly  between  you  and  the 
company.  No  salesmen  or  investigators 
are  used.  It  all  adds  up  to  high  quality 
protection  at  low  cost. 

Offered  By  A  Private  "Doctors" 
Company 

Your  policy  is  backed  by  the  resources, 
integrity  and  reputation  of  Physicians 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  "the  doc- 
tors' company"  since  1902.  For  many 
years  we  specialized  in  health  insurance 
for  physicians,  surgeons  and  dentists 
exclusively.  Headquartered  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  where  it  is  incorporated  and 
licensed.  Physicians  Mutual  now  serves 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  policyholders 
in  all  walks  of  life  all  across  America 
direct  by  mail.  Doctors  in  your  own 
community  know  about  us  and  may 
actually  be  insured  by  us.  Our  Board  of 
Directors  is  still  composed  entirely  of 
respected  members  of  the  medical, 
dental  and  insurance  professions. 

No  branch,  department,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Govern- 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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^^100  a  week  extra  cash  paid  direct  to  you 

in  addition  to  any  other  health  insurance— even  Medicare! 

Plus..  J10,000  extra  cash  for  permanent  disability 
Plus... extra  cash  for  your  yearly  check-ups 


Here's  how  this  Veterans  "bonus"  plan 
works:  $100  a  week  ($14.28  a  day)  will  be 
paid  directly  to  you  from  the  very  first  day 
of  hospital  confinement— even  for  one  day 
—and  for  as  long  as  52  weeks,  each  time  a 
new  sickness  or  accident  hospitalizes  you. 
Even  if  you  have  been  in  the  hospital  for 
a  full  year— and  have  collected  your  full 
$5,200  of  benefits,  as  long  as  you  have  kept 
your  policy  in  force  you  will  be  entitled  to 
all  your  benefits  all  over  again  if  you  have 
been  out  of  the  hospital  for  at  least  six 
months. 


•  Off-the-job  accidents  covered  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  your  policy 
is  in  force  <>  New  sicknesses  cov- 
ered after  your  policy  is  30  days 
old  •  Even  pre-existing  conditions 
are  covered  after  two  years. 


Think  of  it!  You're  protected  immedi- 
ately for  accidents  ofi^  the  job.  After  you've 
had  your  policy  30  days,  you're  covered 
for  new  sicknesses  and  when  you've  had 
your  policy  for  2  years,  you're  covered  for 
chronic  ailments  you've  had  in  the  past- 
conditions  that  come  back  again  and  again 
or  are  likely  to  recur. 

There  are  only  a  few  usual  exceptions: 
war,  military  service,  mental  disorder,  or 
alcoholism,  pregnancy  or  any  consequence 
thereof,  service-connected  disability  for 
which  you  are  receiving  government  com- 
pensation or  pension,  or  conditions  cov- 
ered by  Workmen's  Compensation  or  Em- 
ployers Liability  Laws.  You  are  free  to  use 
any  hospital  that  charges  for  room  and 
board,  excepting  only:  nursing  homes,  con- 
valescent or  self-care  units  of  hospitals, 
Federal  hospitals,  or  any  hospital  primarily 
for  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  alcoholism, 
drug  addiction,  or  mental  disorder. 


ment  has  any  connection  with  this  Plan 
or  with  Physicians  Mutual.  No  veterans 
organization  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  offering. 

Urgent— Why  You  Should  Enroll  Today! 

You  have  nothing  to  gain— but  you  can 
lose— if  you  wait.  Once  accident  or  ill- 
ness strikes,  it  will  be  too  late  to  get 
"extra  cash"  protection  at  any  cost!  Mail 
your  Enrollment  today.  The  minute  we 
receive  it,  we  will  issue  your  Veterans 
Benefit  Policy  (Form  P303  Series)  and 
automatically  put  your  policy  in  force. 

We'll  also  send  you  an  easy-to-use 
Claim  Form  so  that  when  you  need  your 
benefits  you  will  have  it  ready  to  use. 
In  addition,  you'll  receive  special  forms 


each  year  to  take  to  your  doctor  for 
your  medical  check-up. 

JUST  ONE  THING  MORE!  Because 
this  is  a  limited  enrollment  we  can  only 
accept  enrollments  postmarked  on  or 
before  April  14,  1968.  But  please  don't 
wait  until  the  deadline.  The  sooner  we 
receive  your  Enrollment,  the  sooner  the 


$10,000  Lump-Sum  Cash  Benefit 

Unlike  any  other  disability  insurance,  Vet- 
erans Benefit  pays  you  $10,000  extra  cash 
in  one  lump  sum  if  you  become  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  from  any  new 
sickness  or  accident. 

If,  before  age  65,  you  are  totally  dis- 
abled for  12  consecutive  months,  and  doc- 
tors determine  you  are  unable  to  work  at 
any  job,  you  are  entitled  to  this  big  extra 
cash  benefit.  Of  course,  you  must  have  been 
employed  full-time  for  at  least  six  months 
before  you  became  totally  disabled. 

Pays  Extra  Money  To  Help  Keep  You 
In  The  Best  Possible  Health 

To  encourage  you  to  see  your  doctor  regu- 
larly. Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will  pay  up  to 
$10  to  help  pay  for  an  annual  routine  phys- 
ical check-up.  You  see  your  own  doctor 
any  time  within  60  days  after  you  receive 
your  notice. 

plan  will  cover  you. 

Simply  fill  out  the  form  below  and 
mail  it  with  $1.00  today.  When  you  re- 
ceive your  policy,  you'll  see  that  it  is 
simple  and  easy  to  understand.  But,  if 
for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind, 
you  may  return  it  within  10  days  and 
we  will  promptly  refund  your  dollar! 


^it^^  PHYSICIAIVS  MUTUAL 
INSURAINCE  COMPANY 

115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


Best's  Insurance  Reports,  the  insurance  industry's  leading  authority,  gives  Physicians 
Mutual  a  general  policyholders'  rating  of  "A"  (Excellent),  and  a  financial  rating  of  AA. 


This  enrollment  is  not  avatUhle  to  residents  of  Cilif.,  Minn.,  N.C.,  N.J.,  N.M.,  N.Y.,  Tex.,  Wise. 


VETERAN'S 
PERSONAL 
RECORD 
CARD 


This  Personal  Record  Card  identifies 
you  as  a  veteran,  tells  of  your  special 
health  problems,  blood  type,  immu- 
nization record,  allergies  and  care  and 
medicine  you  need  immediately  If  you 
are  unconscious  or  unable  to  speak. 


In  case  of  sudden  accident  or  illness,  It 
may  help  others  save  your  life.  This  val- 
uable card  will  be  sent  to  you  abso- 
lutely free  with  your  Veterans  Benefit 
policy.  It  is  yours  to  keep  even  if  you 
decide  to  return  your  policy  for  refund. 


Fill  out  and  mail  Enrollment  with  $1  to  Veterans  Benefit  Plan, 
Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


^  VETERANS  BENEFIT  PLAN  it 


LIMITED  ENROLLMENT  FORM  NO.  5269 


EXPIRATION  DATE  APRIL  14,  1968 


(Please  Print)  First 

ADDRESS  

CITY  

AGE  DATE  OF  BIRTH. 


Middle  Initial 


.SEX  □  Male 


Month    Day  Year 
Do  you  carry  other  insurance  in  this  company? 
□  No  DYes  (If  "Yes,"  Please  List  Policy  Numbers). 


OCCUPATION. 
Form  E-303 


  I  have  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

Last         °f  America  and  am  not  now  on  active  duty.  I  do  not  now  receive 
compensation  for  a  service-connected  disability  or  pension  for  a 

  non-service  connected  disability  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 

I  have  enclosed  my  first  monthly  premium  of  $1.00  and  hereby 

  apply  to  PHYSICIANS  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Omaha,  Ne- 

n  Female  ^  Veterans  Benefit  Policy,  Form  P303  Series.  I  under- 

stand that  the  policy  is  not  in  force  until  actually  issued. 


Sign  Name  in  Full— Do  Not  Print 


Please  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  PHYSICIANS  MUTUAL 
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BORROW  M  000 

;y  mail  on 

lYOUR  SIGNATURE 

ONLY 

MONTHLY  REPAYS  ^1000 


CASH  YOU  WANT 


Write  to  American 
Loan  Plan;  City  National 
Bank  BIdg.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68102.  Find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to 
borrow  by  mail.  If  you're 
steadily  employed,  you 
can  borrow  for  any  pur- 
pose on  your  signature 

only.  No  endorsers,  no  personal  interviews,  no 
agents  will  call.  You  get  fast  service  and  every- 
thing is  handled  entirely  by  mail  in  strict  con- 
fidence. Details  sent  in  a  plain  envelope.  Write 
today;  there's  no  obligation. 


Amount 
of  Loan 

No.  Of 
Pay'ts 

Monthly 
Payments 

$  100 

30 

$  4.77 

$  300 

30 

$14.33 

$  500 

30 

$23.55 

$  800 

36 

$32.27 

$1000 

36 

$39.65 

1  AMERICAN  LOAN  PUN,  Dept. 
City  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Oma 

CA-2E04  1 
ha,  Nebr.  68102  | 

!  NAmp 

1    r.iv  .<;k,t. 

7ip  j 

1  Present 

,  flrnipatinn 

Monthly  | 

I  Present 

1  Tmprnypr 

No.  Yrs.  On 
  PfP^pnt   Inh  1 

i  fVriipafinn 

No,  Yrs.  On  [ 
Former  inh  1 

 ) 

Sure  beats  smoking! 


(openhagen 


Enjoy  Copenhagen :  Place  a  small  pinch 
between  cheek  and  gum.  No  chewing. 


United  States  Tobacco  Company 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control,  Now  in  daily  use  by  thou- 
sands who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible 
such  secure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rup- 
ture protection.  Safely  bloclts  rupture  opening, 
prevents  escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cum- 
bersome Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh, 
gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long 
ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you  have 
worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card 
today  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.Y.  Dept.  8IVI. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


Animal  Calling 


How  CLOSE  CAN  you  get  to  a  wild  animal 
such  as  a  fox,  bobcat  or  deer?  Almost 
close  enough  to  pat  them,  if  you  know  the 
trick.  Not  by  approaching  them  Indian- 
fashion,  which  requires  exceptional  stalk- 
ing skill,  but  by  calling  them  to  you!  Biolo- 
gists say  that  almost  all  animals,  from  the 
elephant  to  the  tiny  shrew,  can  be  made  to 
come  when  called.  The  secret,  of  course,  is 
not  only  to  speak  their  language  but  also 
to  use  the  right  "words." 

The  calls  must  appeal  generally  to  one 
of  three  animal  instincts,  the  choice  de- 
pending on  the  species.  The  first  is  the  mat- 
ing instinct,  and  the  call  simulates  some 
mating  sound  such  as  the  "bugle"  of  a  bull 
elk,  the  bellow  of  a  moose,  or  the  noise 
made  by  two  males  battling  over  a  female. 
Deer  hunters  strike  pieces  of  discarded  ant- 
lers together  to  simulate  two  bucks  fight- 
ing. Whomping  your  cap  against  your  leg 
sounds  so  warlike  to  a  wild  turkey  gobbler 
that  he's  apt  to  run  you  down  in  his  de- 
sire to  join  the  action. 

The  second  instinct  is  hunger,  and  this  is 
effective  in  calling  predators  such  as  the 
fox  and  bobcat.  The  favorite  call  simulates 
a  squealing,  injured  rabbit,  promising  an 
easy  meal.  Waterfowl  hunters  call  down 
high-flying  ducks  and  geese  by  imitating 
the  "talk"  of  birds  resting  and  feeding  con- 
tentedly on  the  water.  In  crow  language, 
the  squawk  meaning  "come  and  get  it"  sel- 
dom fails  to  bring  the  entire  flock. 

Third  is  simple  curiosity,  to  which  all 
animals  are  prone.  Any  sound  which  they 
can't  identify,  and  can't  associate  with 
either  man  or  danger,  seems  to  attract  them. 
Often  a  deer,  intrigued  by  the  sound  of  a 
hunter's  footsteps  in  the  woods,  will  circle 
back  to  determine  its  source.  The  rattle  of 
a  box  filled  with  pebbles  will  call  a  squirrel. 
Notice  how  a  common  housecat  will  in- 
vestigate every  suspicious  sound. 

The  calling  devices  are  also  referred  to 
as  "calls."  Some  are  mechanical,  others  are 
like  horns,  still  others  have  reeds  which 
vibrate  when  blown.  Practice  in  using  them 
correctly  is  necessary,  and  phonograph  re- 
cordings can  be  obtained  so  you  can  learn 
to  imitate  the  sounds.  A  portable  tape  re- 
corder would  be  a  perfect  calling  device 
but  its  use  is  illegal  for  game  birds  and 
animals  except  for  photography.  Further  in- 
formation on  animal  and  bird  calling,  the 
construction  of  blinds  in  which  to  hide 
while  calling,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing: Burnham  Bros.,  Marble  Falls,  Texas 
78654,  and  the  P.  S.  Olt  Co.,  Pekin,  Illinois 
61554. 

CARRY  a  thick  Sunday  newspaper  when 
you  go  camping  this  fall,  suggests  D.  Shuey 
of  Cavetown,  Maryland.  Spread  the  pages 
on  the  ground  and  pitch  your  tent  on  them. 
Newspaper  is  an  excellent  insulator.  It  will 
keep  your  tent  dry  and  warm.  Works  under 
a  sleeping  bag,  too.  Carefully  burn  the 
papers  when  you  break  camp. 


SHOULD  your  hunting  dog  get  lost  in  the 
woods,  no  need  to  worry,  writes  Phil  Lip- 
pens  of  Kewanee,  Illinois.  Just  leave  your 
jacket,  shirt  or  vest  on  the  ground  near 
where  you  last  saw  him.  He'll  eventually 
come  back  to  it,  and  next  morning  you'll 
find  him  curled  up  on  it,  waiting  for  you. 

STOW  fire-fighting  equipment  in  your  car 
trunk  when  you  go  hunting  this  fall,  ad- 
vises the  Fish  and  Game  Department  of 
North  Dakota.  It  can  be  as  little  as  a  shovel, 
a  rake  or  a  small  fire  extinguisher.  By  stop- 
ping one  small  fire  you  may  spot,  before  it 
can  become  a  big  one,  you  may  save  acres 
of  forest  and  thousands  of  wildlife. 

FOR  SAFETY,  when  hunting  in  the  woods, 
be  sure  each  member  of  your  party  carries 
a  whistle,  advises  John  Wynn  of  Chicago, 
111.  They  can  be  used  for  signaling  in  the 
event  of  injury,  and  will  help  prevent  any- 
one from  getting  lost. 

NATURAL  BAITS,  such  as  worms  and 
insects,  are  too  light  to  cast  easily  on  spin- 
ning, spincasting,  baitcasting  tackle.  To  add 
weight,  recommends  A.  B.  Craft  of  Troy, 
Ala.,  cake  the  bait  with  mud.  It  will  wash 
off  after  the  bait  hits  the  water. 

EASY  REPAIR  of  a  broken  fishing  rod 
is  suggested  by  Barry  Davis  of  Forest  City, 
N.C.  He  takes  a  piece  of  transparent  plastic 
tubing  of  the  right  diameter  to  fit  the  rod 
section,  splits  it  down  the  side,  coats  the 
inner  surface  with  glue  and  uses  it  as  a 
casing  around  the  break.  Tubing  is  avail- 
able in  hardware  stores. 

SHARP  animal  noses  can  detect  human 
scent  over  long  distances.  A  good  trick  for 
hunters,  writes  Victor  Kurz  of  Punxsu- 
tawney.  Pa.,  is  to  spray  clothing  with  a  pine- 
scented  deodorant  (in  aerosol  cans). 

WHEN  CAMPING  and  your  tent  gets  a 
rip,  sew  it  with  a  fishhook,  suggests  Henry 
Mullen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Straighten  out 
the  hook,  flatten  or  snip  off  the  barb  and 
for  thread  use  monofilament  tied  to  the  eye 
of  the  hook.  If  the  hook  won't  bend  without 
breaking,  use  it  as  is.  It's  clumsier,  but  it'll 
still  work. 

AIR  MATTRESSES  of  rubber  or  plastic  for 
camping  will  keep  their  elasticity  over 
longer  periods  of  storage  if  you  inflate  them 
slightly  and  roll  them  loosely  to  prevent 
creases,  recommends  Ron  Erwin  of  Orrville, 
Ohio.  They'll  occupy  more  storage  space 
but  you'll  be  saved  the  cost  of  replacement. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  aelsnowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Reduce  Size 
of  your 
Waistline 


.with  this! 


NOW  —  take  it  easy  while  you  reduce  the  size  of  your  waistline  and 
abdomen.  Let  Relax-A-cizor  exercise  this  area  for  you  while  you 
REST  or  read. 


WHAT  WE'RE  DOING 
FOR  VIETNAM  VETS 

 (Continued  from  page  29)  

vate  pilot's  license  and  he  is  required  to 
meet  the  medical  requirements  for  a  com- 
mercial pilot's  license.  Additionally,  the 
flight  training  courses  must  meet  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  standards  and  be 
approved  by  appropriate  state  agencies. 

In  the  case  of  on-job  training,  only 
those  fields  that  offer  worthwhile  knowl- 
edge and  skills  and  lead  to  an  acceptable 
training  objective  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
government.  Tap  dancing,  for  instance, 
is  out. 

The  farm  cooperative  program  has 
also  been  drastically  altered.  Under  the 
new  law  a  veteran  must  enroll  in  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  offers  at  least 
12  hours  of  agricultural  courses  a  week. 
At  the  same  time  the  veteran  must  be 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  agricultural  pur- 
suit which  bears  some  relationship  to 
the  courses  he  enrolls  in. 

On-Job-Training  assistance  allowances 
also  have  been  changed.  These  are  keyed 
to  the  months  of  training  and  number 
of  dependents,  with  the  maximum  for  a 
veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents 
being  $100  a  month  for  the  first  six 
months  and  decreasing  to  as  low  as  $40 
a  month.  [This  applies  to  the  regular  GI 
program,  not  to  the  special  program  for 
the  disabled.] 

Training  in  occupations  which  require 
a  relatively  short  period  of  experience 
and  which  ordinarily  do  not  require  on- 
job  training  are  not  approved  under  the 
law.  For  example,  a  service  station  at- 
tendant, soda  fountain  clerk,  food  service 
worker,  route  salesman  and  building  cus- 
todian. 

The  on-job  provisions  of  the  new  law 
were  specifically  designed  to  make  them 
attractive  to  some  of  the  larger  com- 
panies which  are  almost  constantly  look- 
ing for  trained  manpower.  The  govern- 
ment-sponsored training  program  can  be 
easily  integrated  into  those  operated  by 
the  company. 

It  is  even  possible  under  the  new  bill 
for  a  veteran  who  has  an  idea  for  an  on- 
job  training  program  he  is  willing  to 
share  with  an  employer  to  have  it  ap- 
proved by  VA.  However,  such  programs 
must  be  based  on  procedures  already  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  veteran  needs  this 
sort  of  training. 

Veterans  of  Vietnam  have  been  ex- 
tended many  of  the  GI  loan  privileges 
offered  to  earlier  servicemen.  They  are 
available  to  the  veteran  to  buy,  build  or 
improve  homes  and  farms.  VA  business 
loans  are  not  included,  but,  as  is  noted 
later,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
makes  some  business  loans. 

Any  veteran  who  served  honorably  on 
active  duty  1 8 1  days  or  more,  or  was  dis- 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


No  Weight  Loss!  Not  a  vibrator  or 
massage  device !  Not  a  bicycle 
or  chair !  Relax-A-cizor  gives  the 
waistline  and  abdomen  active 
exercise  . . .  without  any  effort  on 
your  part!  (Takes  as  little  as  30 
minutes  a  day!) 

Relax-A-cizor  works  —  and  here's 
why:  Many  men  lack  good  muscle 
tone  because  they  don't  get 
enough  exercise.  Relax-A-cizor 
gives  effortless,  concentrated 
exercise  to  such  body  areas  as  the 
waistline  and  abdomen.  Regular 
use  causes  this  area  to  reduce 
in  size  measurably  to  the  extent 
these  muscles  lack  tone  because  of 
insufficient  exercise.  And  the  less 
the  muscle  tone  the  greater  the 
degree  of  size  reduction. 

FREE !  Find  out  more  about  this 
modem  way  to  exercise  the 
muscles  of  the  waistline-abdomen 
area. 

©  Relax-A-cizor,  1968 


Send  coupon  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  new  1968  brochure 
"How  to  Reduce  Size  of  Your 
Waistline."  No  cost.  No  obligation. 

RelaxAcizor, 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES:  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF.  /  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  /  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL.  /  Representatives  in  cities  na- 
tionwide! 

Available  in  Canada,  Mexico  City, 
Hong  Kong,  Manila 
(overseas  franchises  available) 

  O  : 

Free! 

Relax-A-cizor,  Dept.  20-611  'jBmJk^  • 

120  E.  56th  St.  ^HKI 

New  York,  New  York  10022  ^^^8',  • 

Please  rush  me  free  booklet  "How  to  Reduce  • 

Size  of  Waistline"  by  return  mail.  No  cost.  No  • 

obligation.  • 

□  MR.                   □  MRS.  □  MISS  • 

NAME   • 

ADDRESS   I 

CITY  STATE   • 

ZIP  PHONE   ; 

□  I  am  under  18.  □  I  am  over  18.  J 

20-611    803  : 
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WHAT  WE'RE  DOING  FOR  VIETNAM  VETS 

 (Continued  from  page  41)  


charged  earlier  for  disability,  can  take 
advantage  of  the  loan  program.  He  has 
ten  years  (plus  an  additional  year  for 
each  three  months  of  active  duty)  to 
qualify  for  such  loans. 

The  VA  will  guarantee  all  GI  loans 
approved  by  commercial  lenders  such  as 
banks  and  savings  institutions,  if  the 
property  and  price  meet  VA  standards. 
In  certain  credit-.short  geographical  areas 
where  private  lenders  are  not  available, 
the  VA  may  lend  the  money  itself.  This 
is  called  a  VA  "Direct  Loan." 

GI  loans  also  make  it  possible  for  vet- 
erans to  purchase  farms  or  farm  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  obtain  farm  working 
capital,  or  finance  delinquent  indebted- 
ness on  property  to  be  used  or  occupied 
by  the  veteran  as  a  home  or  for  farming 
purposes.  But  direct  loans  made  by  VA 
can  be  used  only  to  buy  homes  and  farm- 
houses, not  equipment. 

VA  may  guarantee  a  home  loan  made 
by  a  private  lender  up  to  $7,500  or  60% 
of  the  loan,  whichever  is  less.  For  a  farm 
real  estate  loan  not  involving  a  home,  the 
guaranty  may  not  exceed  $4,000  or  50% 
of  the  loan.  For  non-real  estate  (operat- 
ing) farm  loans,  the  guaranty  may  not 
exceed  $2,000  or  50%  of  the  loan. 

While  there  is  no  maximum  on  the 
total  size  of  a  loan  by  a  private  lender 
— but  only  how  much  of  it  the  VA  will 
guarantee — direct  loans  made  by  VA 
itself  cannot  exceed  $17,500  ($25,000  in 
Alaska) . 

ALL  LOANS  made  or  guaranteed  by  VA 
carry  a  basic  interest  rate  of  6%  .  A 
"once-only"  1/2%  is  required  for  those 
veterans  who  left  the  service  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955.  This  is  waived,  however,  in 
the  case  of  veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
such  loans  based  on  World  War  2  or  Ko- 
rean conflict  service. 

"Since  a  home  mortgage  is  probably 
the  biggest  investment  most  veterans  will 
ever  make,  the  VA  is  anxious  to  see  that 
he  is  protected,"  John  M.  Dervan,  di- 
rector of  the  VA  Loan  Guaranty  Service, 
says.  "If  we  think  a  veteran  is  biting  off 
more  than  he  can  handle  we  discourage 
him." 

Among  the  safeguards  is  a  stipulation 
that  no  VA  loan  is  approved  if  the  asking 
price  for  the  property  exceeds  the  fair 
market  value  appraisal  determined  by  the 
VA  itself.  Even  if  the  veteran  is  willing 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
appraisal  figure  and  the  asking  price,  the 
loan  will  not  be  cleared.  VA  home  ap- 
praisals were  designed  to  prevent  the  vet- 
eran from  being  gypped  and  they  have 
done  so,  after  some  sorry  experiences  in 
the  past. 

More  than  that,  the  VA  checks  the 
veteran's  income  and  his  ability  to  meet 
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not  only  the  monthly  mortgage  payment 
but  all  other  living  costs  to  make  sure 
that  he  can  purchase  the  home  he  desires. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  instituted  special  provisions  for  vet- 
erans to  buy  homes.  They  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  FHA  basic  home  mortgage 
insurance  program  whether  or  not  they 
have  used  the  VA  home  loan  benefits. 

A  veteran  can  obtain  an  FHA  insured 
mortgage  up  to  $30,000.  He  has  up  to 
30  years  to  repay  the  loan;  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  35  years  if  it  is  found  he  can- 
not make  payments  under  a  shorter-term 
mortgage.  Unlike  the  VA  loan,  an  FHA 
loan  requires  a  minimum  down  payment 


".  .  .  and  with  the  population  explosion, 
entrance  requirements  are  stiffer,  so  I 
think  a  word  to  the  wise  should  be  suffi- 
cient." 
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of  $200.  Also,  FHA  loans  now  carry  an 
interest  rate  of  6%  plus  a  V-y'^'o  continu- 
ing insurance  charge 

Since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  vet- 
erans have  been  given  first  crack  at  gov- 
ernment jobs.  For  many  years  this  advan- 
tage was  granted  as  a  gesture  of  grati- 
tude. Today,  it  is  a  matter  of  law.  In  its 
present  form  veterans  preference  in  fed- 
eral jobs  is  provided  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944. 
Many  states  and  cities  have  extended 
their  own  civil  service  preference  to  Viet- 
nam vets.  Congress,  aware  that  service- 
men suffer  an  economic  loss  when  they 
serve  their  country,  enacted  the  federal 
law  as  a  means  of  making  sure  that  vet- 
erans seeking  federal  employment  are 
not  penalized  because  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  uniform. 

There  are  two  types  of  federal  vet- 
erans preference — five-point  and  ten- 
point.  In  a  Civil  Service  examination,  all 
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honorably  discharged  veterans  who 
served  181  consecutive  days  of  active 
duty  are  awarded  five  points  (if  they 
make  a  passing  grade  without  that  help). 

Ten-point  preference  is  given  to  all 
disabled  veterans,  wives  of  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  physically  unable  to  qual- 
ify for  government  employment,  widows 
of  veterans  and  mothers  of  servicemen 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  wartime 
duty. 

Certain  Civil  Service  examinations  are 
open  only  to  veterans  who  are  available 
for  these  jobs.  Among  these  are  custo- 
dian, guard,  elevator  operator  and  mes- 
senger. 

To  BRIDGE  the  gap  between  the  time  he 
leaves  the  service  and  can  find  useful 
employment,  the  veteran  is  eligible  for 
state  unemployment  compensation.  The 
extent  of  these  payments  and  the  length 
of  time  they  are  paid,  depends  on  the  un- 
employment compensation  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  the  veteran  is  a  legal  resi- 
dent. Payments  range  from  $20  to  $65 
a  week,  depending  on  the  state. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
taken  several  steps  during  the  past  18 
months  to  do  even  more  for  the  returning 
serviceman  than  required  by  law. 

It  has  put  into  motion  Operation  Assist 
in  which  seriously  disabled  veterans  are 
offered  job  counseling  and  a  special 
placement  service  to  steer  them  to  fed- 
eral job  openings.  Civil  Service  is  work- 
ing closely  with  both  the  military  services 
and  the  VA  to  help  the  disabled  veteran. 

Rather  than  wait  for  a  serviceman  to 
reenter  civilian  life.  Civil  Service  now 
attempts  to  reach  him  at  the  separation 
center  to  advise  him  of  opportunities 
available  in  government  employment. 
Among  other  things,  veterans  who  be- 
long to  minority  groups  are  informed  of 
their  rights  under  the  equal  opportunity 
laws  designed  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  employment. 

Civil  Service  has  also  assigned  vet- 
erans specialists  at  each  of  its  65  centers 
around  the  country  to  assist  veterans 
seeking  federal  employment.  These  spe- 
cialists are  also  trained  in  job  counseling. 

Many  veterans  are  anxious  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves  and  here,  too, 
they  can  get  a  helping  hand  from  the 
government.  While  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  no  special  programs 
set  aside  for  veterans,  it  is  anxious  to 
assist  them. 

Through  its  network  of  73  field  offices 
in  the  principal  cities  of  every  state  as 
well  as  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  SBA  offers  these  things  to 
small  business: 

Financial  assistance. 
Management  training. 
Counseling  services  and  a  wide  assort- 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


Can  YOU  think  of  a  nicer  way  to  malce  up  to 

$50.00  EXTRA 
A  WEEK  IN  YOUR 
SPARE  TIME? 


No  investment.  We  furnish  you 

everything  you  need  and 
^^HBuwe  give  you.. 


FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE,  TOO! 


Mason-Flex 

Dress  Shoe— Style  890 

World's  most  comfortable 
shoe!  Needs  no  break- 
ing in.  Same  shoe  in 
retail  stores  would 
cost  up  to  $10.00 
more. 


when  you  accept  as  few  as  S  orders  a  month  as  a  Mason  Shoe  Counselor  In  your  Neighborhood. 


Women's  White  Moc 
Oxford-Style  126 

>     Sensational  shoe  for 
nurses,  waitresses, 
beauticians  and  all 
\  other  "women  in 
white."  Quality 
features  guaran- 
tee you  auto- 
matic repeat  orders  I 


WOULD  you  like  to  meet  interesting  people, 
make  new  friends,  add  up  to  $50  a  week  ex- 
tra to  your  income— and  get  FREE  SHOES,  too? 
These  are  some  of  the  good  things  that  happen 
when  you  take  orders  for  Mason  Shoes  in  your 
spare  time.  Many  a  man  finds  it  easy  to  write  up 
2  to  6  orders  after  supper  alone . . . 
and  make  $5  to  $20  profit.  You 
can  do  the  same.  The  61 -year-old 
Mason  Shoe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany will  set  you  up  in  a  profitable 
"shoe  store  business"  you  run  from 
home.  You  need  no  experience . . . 
don't  invest  a  cent! 


^Mason  Jubilee  Shoe— Style  600 

For  dress  and  casual  wear. 
Famous  guarantee,  "Soles 
guaranteed  to  outwear 
uppers  or  new  shoes 
free"  gives  you  easy, 
big-profit  sales. 


Here's  why  you'll  make  money! 

It's  easy  because  you  show  nation- 
ally advertised  footwear  that 
EVERYBODY  needs.  Our  stock  of  300,000  pairs 
of  men's  and  women's  dress,  work,  sport  shoes  — 
with  sizes  ranging  from  2V2  to  16,  widths  from 
AAA  to  EEEE  —  gives  you  a  bigger  selection 
than  any  store  in  town.  Best  of  all,  your  friends 
and  neighbors  pay  up  to  $10  a  pair  LESS  than  at 
the  local  retail  store.  And  you  collect  a  big,  hand- 
some, profit  (up  to  $6  a  pair)  everytime  you  take 


ONE  CALL,  $14.75  PROFIT  I 

"My  second  day  out,  I 
sold  6  pairs  of  shoes  to 
one  man  for  a  profit  of 
$14.75.  He  told  me  he 
needed  shoes,  but  want- 
ed his  wife  to  see  them. 
I  called  at  his  home  the 
next  day  and  sold  him  3 
pairs  and  his  wife  3  pairs 
also,  for  a  $76.00  sale." 
Charles  Henke,  Calif. 


an  order.  Every  sale  means  great  business  be- 
cause Mason  shoes  are  not  sold  in  stores.  Yes, 
folks  must  re-order  from  you  every  time! 

Get  Free  Shoes  for  Life  I 

That's  right  — you're  entitled  to  receive  FREE 
SHOES  every  six  months . . .  when 
you  send  as  few  as  5  orders  a 
month.  These  FREE  shoes  are  an 
extra  bonus  in  addition  to  your 
cash  commissions.  You  choose  any 
shoe  in  the  Mason  line . . .  for  your- 
self and  your  family. 

The  Mason  Man  Is 
Welcomed  Everywhere 

Be  the  popular  Mason  Shoe  Coun-'' 
selor  in  your  neighborhood.  Make 
new  friends,  attend  sales  meetings 
and  conventions,  get  more  fun  out  of  life . . .  and 
add  up  to  $50.00  EXTRA  to  your  income  every 
week.  Send  for  your  FREE  Mason  Shoe  Outfit, 
Full  Color  Catalog  and  everything  else  you  need 
to  make  big  money  from  the  very  first  hour.  No 
obligation. 

Mason  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  G-858 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 


Mason  Deerskin  — Style  606 

Something  new  and  different 
for  casual  or  leisure  time 
wear.  Made  of  soft,  flex- 
ible deerskin  throughout. 
Quarter-inch  cushioned 
innersole  for  luxurious 
comfort.  Profits  build 
fast  with  this  deerskin 
casual.  Similar  styles 
cost  $5  to  $8  more 
in  local  retail  shoe 
stores. 

Mason  Kangaroo  Sports  Boot 
-Style  975 

Silicone-treated  genuine 
Australian  Kangaroo 
leather  repels  water, 
keeps  feet  dry.  Most  com- 
fortable, best  fitting, 
lightest  sports  boot 
ever  made.  Bargain 
priced  I 


Folks  snap  up  Mason's 
Shoes  at  low,  low  prices. 

Here  are  just  six  of 
Mason's  275  shoe  styles. 


Featu 


Women's  Dress  Pump 

-Style  47 

ured  in  smart 
is  and  New 
r  k  shops, 
se  gleaming 
Patent  Leather 
u  m  p  s  are 
ivailable  at 
fraction  of 
local  retail 
store  prices. 


RUSH  THIS  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  OUTFIT! 


Mason  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  6-858 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 

Please  show  me  how  I  can  make  up  to  $50  EXTRA  a  week  in  spare 
time -and  get  FREE  SHOES  for  life.  Rush  me  — FREE  — and  without 
obligation,  everything  I  need  to  start  making  BIG  MONEY  in  my 
very  first  spare  hours. 

Print 

Name  


Address- 


City- 


-State- 


_Zip_ 


(if  known) 


C-79 
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Now!  Life  Insurance 


Birth  to  Age  80 

First 
30  Days 
ONLY  250 
'er  Policy 


1000 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 
Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9  ques- 
tions on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and  mail 
with  only  25(,''  for  30  days'  protection. 
Suicide  or  death  due  to  pre-existing  ill- 
ness not  covered  during  first  year.  Regular 
rate  shown  on  policy. 

Amounts  iisuallv  issued  without  doctor  exami- 
nation. NEW  LOW  RATES. 

Ages  Amount  Ages  Amount 
Oto80     $1000     15  to  60  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Dale  of  birth? 

3.  Height?  3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a.  Name  and  address  of  employer. 

5.  Race  and  Sex?   (For  identification.) 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7-  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart,  lung, 
diabetes  cancer,  or  chronic  disease?  Are  you 
deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye,  or  ever  rejected 
for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  your  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct  from 
Home  Office.  You  be  the  judge. 

Mail  to:  S.  B.  Hunt,  Chairman 
AMERICAN   LIFE  &  ACCIDENT   INSURANCE  CO. 
344  American  Life  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108 


FREE 
CATALOG  li 


BANQUET/MEETING  FURNITURE 
TENNIS  TABLES 
COAT/ HAT  RACKS 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  Sc.;  N.Y.C.  1( 


Shipping  Poinis  —  PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


DENTURES 
HURT? 


Even  the  best  fitting  dentures  can  be  painful.  New 
medicated  cream  recommended  by  many  dentists  re- 
lieves tender  sore  spots.  Wlien  dentures  irritate  gums, 
apply  ORA-JEL  d  for  fast,  long-lasting  relief.  Special 
anti-irritant  base  helps  com- 
fortable adjustment.  Anti- 
septic too,  soothes  and 
helps  prevent  denture  odor 
and  infection.  Don't  suffer; 
apply  ORA-JEL  d  now,  and  re- 
lieve gum  pain  in  seconds.  ^^^^  S^l®^ 
Ask  your  pharmacist  for  Ol^a'Jd  CI 


•  Good  Housekeeping  • 

GUHRAHTEiS 


'I"  OK  «!fu«l)W 


lOU  NfED  FROM  f 

'ONE  SOURCE  I 


Automatic  Cards,  Marker 
Cards,  Electric  Blowers,  Flashboords, 
Throwaway  Sheets  or  Tickets,  Cages, 
Bolls,  Etc.  for  any  size  Bingo  Party 

FREE  BULLETINS  give 

you  HUNDREDS  of  IDEAS  (over 
•400,000  printed  words)  to  help 
you  build  successful  BINGO  PAR- 
TIES. WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
INFORMATION...  please  include 
name  and  address  of  your  Organ- 
ization. 

The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT  420       BOX  1178.  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


WHAT  WE'RE  DOING  FOR  VIETNAM  VETS 

 (Continued  from  page  42)  


nient  of  informative  how-to-do-it  publi- 
cations. It  will  counsel  an  individual  on 
management  of  a  particular  business. 

SBA's  Economic  Opportunity  Loan 
(  EOL)  program  provides  an  opportunity 
for  those  unable  to  secure  a  business  loan 
from  conventional  sources.  Here,  the  em- 
phasis in  making  loans  is  on  personal 
character  and  ability  rather  than  the 
usual  credit  standards  and  collateral. 

A  veteran,  like  others,  may  be  eligible 
under  either  of  the  two  separate  parts  of 
the  program. 

"EOL  I"  is  a  business  loan  program 
aimed  at  a  businessman  or  potential  busi- 
nessman whose  income  is  below  the  level 
required  to  meet  his  basic  needs.  "EOL 
11"  is  a  business  loan  program  for  those 
persons  whose  personal  income  is  above 
a  marginal  existence  level  but  who  have 
been  disadvantaged  by  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  establishing  a  small  business. 
However,  a  veteran  applying  for  a  Part 
II  loan  must  have  either  actual  experi- 
ence or  formal  training  in  the  line  of 
business  he  wants  to  start.  And  he  must 
demonstrate  he  can  manage  this  business. 

SBA  encourages  the  application  of  any 
person  whose  business  will  strengthen  the 
economy  of  low  income  areas  by  pro- 
viding goods  and  services,  by  hiring  the 
unskilled  and  underemployed,  or  by  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  upgrade  their 
skills. 

Information  on  this  type  loan  is  availa- 
ble at  any  SBA  field  office,  as  well  as  at 
VA  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration centers. 

SBA  has  set  up  a  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE),  a  reservoir 
of  more  than  3,000  successful  men  of 
industry  and  the  professions  who  volun- 
teer to  help  small  businessmen  with  their 
problems.  For  the  veteran  who  is  having 
difficulties  in  his  business,  or  who  doesn't 
quite  know  how  to  go  about  making  it 
operate  more  profitably,  a  SCORE  vol- 
unteer is  only  as  far  away  as  the  nearest 
SBA  oflice. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  that  Veterans  check 
with  the  VA  or  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service  to  learn  the  deadlines  for 
applying  for  the  various  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  These  deadlines  vary 
from  a  few  weeks  to  several  years. 

Here  are  some  other  benefits  available 
to  ex-servicemen: 

The  VA  will  pay  up  to  $130  a  month 
to  help  educate  a  child  or  children  of  any 
serviceman  completely  disabled  or  dead 
as  a  result  of  military  service.  Generally, 
these  payments  are  provided  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  26. 

Veterans  receiving  compensation  for 
blindness  in  both  eyes  or  the  permanent 
loss  of  a  hand  or  foot  (if  incurred  in  the 


performance  of  military  duty)  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  from  the  VA  up  to  $1,600 
for  a  special  automobile  or  other  con- 
veyance. 

The  VA  provides  domiciliary  (home- 
type)  care  at  16  locations  to  veterans 
who  need  attention  for  disabilities  that 
do  not  require  hospital  treatment.  Ad- 
mission requirements  are  generally  the 
same  as  for  those  at  VA  hospitals. 

The  VA  has  nursing  care  beds  in  many 
of  its  own  hospitals  and  has  contracts 
with  community  nursing  homes  for  the 
care  of  veterans.  Admission  to  these  beds 


"Do  we  have  to  look  at  every  rerun  we 
didn't  see  in  color  before?" 
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is  made  when  a  veteran  is  released  from 
a  VA  hospital. 

Ex-servicemen  and  women  (now  in- 
cluding Vietnam  vets)  who  become  to- 
tally disabled  in  civilian  life  from  causes 
having  nothing  to  do  with  military  serv- 
ice may  be  eligible  for  monthly  VA  pen- 
sion payments.  These  payments  range 
from  up  to  $104  for  a  single  veteran  to 
$119  for  a  veteran  with  dependents. 
However,  a  veteran  with  income  from 
other  sources  would  receive  less  or  none, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  his  other  in- 
come. Additional  money  beyond  the 
monthly  pension  check  can  be  made 
available  if  the  disabled  veteran  is  house- 
bound or  needs  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance. 

The  VA  is  authorized  to  issue  up  to 
$  1 0,000  in  term  or  permanent  insurance 
to  veterans  with  service-connected  disa- 
bilities. This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  they 
may  have  retained  after  leaving  service. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  for  Viet- 
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nam  vets  in  making  the  best  of  their  re- 
adjustment services  is  the  same  one  that 
has  contributed  to  partial  failure  of  ear- 
lier veterans  programs.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  some  veterans  are  hesitant  to 
take  the  initiative.  To  them  the  govern- 
ment is  a  maze  of  bureaucracy.  They 
aren't  sure  if  their  particular  problem 
has  an  answer  at  all.  They  would  feel 
sheepish  if  they  went  to  the  wrong 
agency  for  something.  They  are  unsure 
of  their  rights,  and  dread  the  embarrass- 
ment of  being  told  they  came  to  the 
wrong  place  or  are  looking  for  some- 
thing that  isn't  due  them.  These  fears 
lead  many  veterans  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely the  very  first  step  in  getting  their 
rights.  They  also  lead  others  to  accept 
whatever  answer  they  get  if  they  do  take 
the  first  step.  When,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, their  requests  are  mishandled,  they 
then  neglect  an  appeal  which  they  might 
win. 

No  veteran  should  feel  hesitant  in  tak- 
ing his  problem  to  an  agency  which  is 
charged  with  serving  him.  The  President 
has  ordered  many  of  the  agencies  to  di- 
rect veterans  to  the  proper  one  if  they 
go  to  the  wrong  place,  instead  of  just 
saying — as  many  used  to  do — "We  don't 
handle  that." 

The  service  officer  of  almost  any 
American  Legion  Post  cannot  only  di- 


"Just  what  makes  you  think  a  busy  man 
like  Mr.  Tate  will  have  time  to  see  me?" 
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rect  a  veteran  to  the  right  agency,  if  he 
will  state  his  problem,  but  the  Legion 
will  handle  his  claim  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  him  at  its  expense, 
if  empowered  by  the  veteran  to  do  so, 
and  will  act  on  his  behalf  to  see  that  he 


receives  all  that  is  due  to  him. 

It  is  true  that  many  veterans  seek 
rights  that  they  aren't  entitled  to.  But 
nobody  blames  them  for  their  ignorance, 
and  it  is  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 

How  can  one  best  persuade  a  veteran 
that  he  ought  to  go  and  ask,  without 
being  the  least  bit  afraid  of  being  told 
that  he  can't  have  what  he  seeks?  That 
there  is  nothing  shameful  in  not  know- 
ing everything? 

Well,  in  checking  this  article  for  ac- 
curacy, a  state  director  of  one  of  the 
VA's  programs  was  asked  if  certain 
statements  in  it  that  are  in  his  field  were 
exactly  right.  "How  should  I  know?" 
he  laughed.  "I'm  only  the  boss  here. 
Wait  a  minute  till  I  get  one  of  my  spe- 
cialists in." 

It  is  true  that  no  veteran  is  apt  to  get 
what  isn't  due  him,  but  the  laws  and 
regulations  are  so  complex  that  even  the 
experts  must  continually  call  on  one  an- 
other for  help  to  see  what  is  and  isn't 
due  the  next  veteran  to  drop  in.  They 
are  the  last  people  on  earth  who  would 
think  there  was  anything  odd  in  a  vet- 
eran walking  in  who  didn't  know  every- 
thing or  was  unsure  of  himself.  The  wel- 
come mat  is  out  for  that  veteran  in  every 
government  agency  charged  with  serving 
him,  except  in  those  that  are  in  need  of 
reform.  the  end 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  litde  as  7(*  a  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  application  with  a  check 
for  $18  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  the  rest  of  1968.  That  comes  to  only  $2  a 
month!  Normally  no  medical  is  required.  If  your  applicadon  is  not  accepted,  your  $18 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  (And  now,  provided  you  join  the  plan  before  age  70,  your 
coverage  can  stay  in  force  through  age  74.) 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE, 

Age  Basic  Full  Unit 

Under  30  $10,000 

30-34  8,000 

35-44  4,500 

45-54  2,200 

55-59  1,200 

60-64  800 

65-69  500 

70-74  330 


DETERMINED  BY  AGE* 
Total  Coverage  During  1968 

$11,500.00 
9,200.00 
5,175.00 
2,530.00 
1,380.00 
920.00 
575.00 
379.50 


"After  you  sign  up.  your  coverage  gradually  reduces. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name   .  Birth  Date 


Permanent  Residence. 
Name  of  Beneficiary. 


Last 


First 


Middle 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

-Year   _Post  No. 


.Relationship 


State 


_State 


Membership  Card  No.  

I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  . —  .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 
stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 
or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  


I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


,  19_ 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 

GMA-300-E  EO.  5-63 
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Doctors  Find  Way  To 
Shrink  Hemorrhoids 

And  Promptly  Stop  Itching, 
Relieve  Pain  In  Most  Cases, 

Science  has  found  a  medication  with 
the  ability,  in  most  cases  —  to  stop 
burning  itch,  relieve  pain  and  actually 
shrink  hemorrhoids. 

In  case  after  case  doctors  proved, 
while  gently  relieving  pain  and  itch- 
ing, actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

The  answer  is  Preparation  H®  — 
there  is  no  other  formula  like  it  for 
hemorrhoids.  Preparation  H  also 
soothes  inflamed,  irritated  tissues  and 
helps  prevent  further  infection.  In 
ointment  or  suppository  form. 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No,  ASA 
MARTIN  S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA  50501 

SECRETS  "'vi'uVsir  MUSIC 

This  Money-Saving  Way 

YES!  Teach  your-  »«f"?flF, 
self  Piano.  Gui-  i  i  i  ty 
tar,  ANY  instru-  kim' 
ment— even  if  you 
don't  know  a  note  now!  Famous  proven  Course 
makes  it  easy  as  A-B-C.  Play  actual  pieces  right 
away.  FREE  BOOK  U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Studio  463.  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  11050.  (Est. 
1898.  Lie.  N.  Y.  State  Edne.  Dept.)  Tear  out  this  ad. 


KNOW 
GANGER'S 
WARNING 
SIGNALS 


AMERICAN 

GANGER 

SOGIETY 


you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
juries? Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

llOO  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60610 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


'l  i  iiin  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  vital 
meat  business.  Hip  pay,  full-time  jobs — 
HAVE     A     PROFITABLE     MARKET  OF 
YOUR  OWN!  Time  payment  plan  avail- 
able.  Diploma  given,   ,Iob  help.  Thou- 
;  of  successful  graduates.  OUR  4.'jth 
■  YEAR!  Send  noiv  for  big  new  illustrated 
FREE  catalog.   No  obligation.   G.I.  Approved. 


DON'T  QUIT  SMOKING 

before  giving  my  pipe 
a  30  Day  Trial 

New  principle  that  contradicts  every 
idea  you' ve  ever  had  about  pipe  smok- 
ing.  I  guarantee  it  to  smoke  cool  and 
mild  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  rest,  without  bite,  bitterness 
or  sludge.  To  prove  it,  I'll  let  you  try 
a  new  Garey  Pipe.  Send  your 
name  and  address  today  for  my 
free  complete  trial  offer.  Write: 
E.  A.CAREY,  1920 Sunnyside  Ave.,  Dept  246-C,  Chicago40 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  GOING  UP. 
CAR  SAFETY  ADDITIONS. 
FOOD  PRICES  TO  RISE. 

All  facets  of  the  Social  Security  program  are  on  the  up  side — benefits 
and  deductions  alike.  To  recap  what  has  taken  place: 

1)  Benefits:  Checks  now  in  the  mail  (to  cover  the  month  of  February) 
average  a  139f  increase,  making  the  lowest  payment  $55  instead  of  $44. 
Meantime,  lump-sum  death  benefits  have  risen  from  an  old  minimum  of 
$132  to  $165.  And  payments  to  the  uninsured  aged  72  and  over  have  been 
increased  from  $35  to  $40  a  month  for  single  persons,  and  from  $52.50  to 
$60  for  couples. 

2)  Taxes:  To  finance  these  improvements,  earnings  subject  to  taxes  were 
boosted  from  $6,600  to  $7,800  on  January  1.  This  means  an  employee  must 
shell  out  as  much  as  $343.20  a  year  (his  employer  has  to  match  it)  and  a 
self-employed  person  can  go  as  high  as  $499.20. 

Moreover,  the  tax  rate  (now  4.4%  for  employees  and  6.4%  for  the  self- 
employed)  will  start  to  climb  next  year  and  continue  uphill  for  two 
decades.  Thus  in  1969  and  1970,  the  tab  will  be  4.8%  for  the  employed  and 
6.9%,  for  the  self-employed;  in  1971-72,  it  will  be  5.2%,  and  7.5%;  and  by 
1987,  it  will  be  5.9%  and  7.9%,.  In  short,  20  years  from  now  you  could  be 
paying  as  much  as  $460.20  as  an  employee  and  $616.20  if  self-employed. 

3)  Medical  insurance:  Beginning  next  month,  the  monthly  charge  for 
voluntary,  supplemental  health  insurance  (to  cover  doctors'  and  other  fees) 
is  hiked  from  $3  to  $4.  The  old  rate  just  didn't  make  ends  meet. 

Two  interesting  reminders:  1)  Since  the  new  Social  Security  payout 
initially  will  be  greater  than  new  income,  considerable  spending  power 
will  be  pumped  into  the  economy,  and  2)  Social  Security  benefits  are  not 
taxable. 


With  the  addition  of  shoulder  harnesses  to  new  cars,  you  can  get  an  idea 
of  how  much  the  complete  1968  safety  package  is  costing  you:  between  $70 
and  $150  per  vehicle. 

And  it's  going  to  be  about  the  same  story  for  two  more  years.  The  next 
batch  of  new  cars  must  have  headres+s  to  prevent  whiplash;  locks  the  kids 
can't  open;  hoods  that  won't  fly  up  in  your  face;  devices  to  prevent  con- 
cealed-type headlights  from  blacking  out;  fewer  ornamental  doodads,  and 
tamper-proof  identification  numbers. 

The  follov/ing  year,  1970  models  must  have  buzzers  to  warn  you  if  you 
leave  the  key  in  the  ignition  (General  Motors  cars  already  have  this  fea- 
ture); locks  to  prevent  operation  of  the  car  without  a  key;  impact  pro- 
tection for  glove  compartments,  and  a  ban  on  "pop-out"  windshields. 

Want  to  know  why  theft-prevention  devices  classify  as  safety  features? 
Because,  say  the  experts,  the  accident  rate  for  stolen  cars  is  vastly  over 
the  normal  rate. 


Meat  and  grocery  bills,  which  have  been  pretty  stable  for  quite  a  while, 
are  about  to  start  moving  up.  All  told,  figure  your  costs  2%  to  3%  higher 
this  year  than  last.  Here's  how  government  observers  see  the  situation: 

•  Meats  (including  poultry):  In  general,  there's  a  good  supply  right  now 
so  prices  won't  change  m'uch  initially.  But  later  in  the  year,  look  for  an 
uptui-n. 

•  Fresh  fruits:  Prices  are  rising,  especially  in  the  citrus  category. 

•  Processed  foods:  These  are  on  an  upgrade — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  labor,  packaging  and  transportation  costs  have  gone  up. 

•  Eggs:  A  big  supply  is  holding  prices  down.  But  there  could  be  some 
turnaround  if  farmers  cut  back  production. 

•  Coffee,  sugar,  vegetables:  No  change. 

•  Fats,  oils,  potatoes:  Possibility  of  lower  prices. 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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the  Mohawk  River  from  Ontario  with 
a  force  of  Tories,  Canadian  Rangers 
and  Indians.  All  rebel  centers  would  be 
destroyed,  armies  wrecked.  Garrisons 
would  be  established  all  along  the  great 
water  route,  and  the  entire  way  heavily 
patrolled  and  guarded. 

MEANWHILE,  a  serious  British  mistake 
was  afoot.  British  plans  depended, 
in  the  end,  on  the  formation  of  effective 
Tory  forces,  Americans  loyal  to  the 
Crown  who  not  only  would  fight,  but 
hold  the  country  after  a  victory.  Many 
Loyalists  did  serve.  But  more  were  now 
being  alienated  by  the  foreign  troops. 
The  Germans,  especially,  did  not  dis- 
criminate between  Tory  and  rebel 
chicken  houses,  horse  barns,  cider  kegs, 
and  wives  and  daughters.  Many  a  Tory 
was  turned  from  his  loyalty  to  King 
George  and  England  after  personal  ex- 
perience with  German  troops. 

On  June  17,  1777,  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  headed  south.  He  took  Ticon- 
deroga  on  July  5th  and  Fort  Anne  and 
Skenesborough  in  the  following  three 
days.  Thereafter,  because  of  his  im- 
mense baggage  train  and  large  quantities 
of  artillery,  as  well  as  an  inexplicable 
decision  to  advance  by  land  instead  of 
the  ready  water  route,  his  progress  was 
greatly  delayed. 

St.  Leger  started  well.  By  August  3rd 
he  was  besieging  Fort  Stanwix,  deep  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  A  militia  force  un- 
der General  Nicholas  Herkimer,  moving 
to  relieve  the  fort,  was  ambushed  by 
Tories  and  Indians  at  Oriskany,  N.Y. 
The  Americans  should  have  been  wiped 
out.  Instead  they  rallied  and  fought  back 
with  deadly  tenacity.  With  losses  mount- 
ing, the  Indians  departed.  St.  Leger  and 
the  Tories  followed,  leaving  Herkimer 
to  move,  dying,  back  toward  German 
Flats  with  400  men  who  had  survived 
from  his  force  of  800.  Benedict  Arnold, 
too,  was  hastening  to  Stanwix  with  a 
thousand  men.  On  August  22nd,  St. 
Leger  began  to  retreat  toward  Canada. 

BY  EARLY  August,  Burgoyne's  vast 
army  was  running  out  of  supplies. 
He  sent  Colonel  Baum  to  Bennington,  in 
what  is  now  Vermont,  with  700  men  to 
pick  up  horses  and  food.  This  force,  to- 
gether with  a  following  reenforcement, 
was  killed,  captured  or  pursued  in  wild 
disorder  back  along  the  road  to  Bur- 
goyne. The  Battle  of  Bennington  had  a 
vastly  heartening  effect  on  the  country- 
side. Militia,  including  disillusioned  Loy- 
alists, began  to  pour  into  the  camp  of 
American  General  Horatio  Gates.  The 
Battle  of  Hubbardton  followed,  in 
which  the  British  failed,  with  heavy 
casualties,  to  break  through  the  Ameri- 
can positions. 


Meantime,  Howe — in  the  Middle  Col- 
onies— was  too  busily  engaged  with 
his  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  cam- 
paign to  make  any  substantial  move  to 
proceed  to  Albany.  On  October  17th, 
Burgoyne  surrendered  with  his  remain- 
ing forces  at  Saratoga.  This  great  Ameri- 
can victory  was  the  signal  France  had 
been  waiting  for.  She  now  came  openly 
to  the  colonies'  aid.  Further,  the  sur- 
render at  Saratoga  ended  for  the  rest 
of  the  war  any  major  danger  from  Can- 
ada. It  permanently  foiled  the  strategy 
of  the  Canada-to-New-York  bite. 

Some  indications  exist  that  Lord  Ger- 
main did  not  intentionally  neglect  to 
send  Howe  to  Albany  to  help  Burgoyne. 
Instead,  this  fatal  mistake  was  caused 
by  his  chronic  underestimation  of  the 
Americans.  He  had  given  Howe  permis- 
sion to  proceed  on  his  Philadelphia  cam- 
paign in  April,  feeling  confident  that 
Howe  would  have  overcome  all  rebel  re- 
sistance in  the  Middle  Colonies  in  ample 
time  to  join  Burgoyne  at  Albany. 

This  campaign  of  Howe's  constituted 
the  second  grand  bite.  Washington  had 
pretty  well  cleared  New  Jersey  of  the 
British  troops  in  his  winter  strokes.  Now, 
by  taking  Philadelphia,  holding  it,  and 
sending  forces  swinging  north  and  east 


to  New  York,  Howe  could  encircle  and 
cut  off  Washington's  army,  and  also  pac- 
ify and  conquer  New  Jersey  and  much 
of  the  settled  portions  of  Pennsylvania, 
both  very  important  areas  of  the  col- 
onies. The  idea,  again,  was  excellent.  But 
even  this  riper  part  of  the  apple  had  its 
own  hard  knots  of  resistance. 

Howe  sailed  from  New  York  with 
15,000  troops  on  July  23rd.  On  August 
25th,  he  landed  at  Head  of  Elk,  near 
the  upper  end  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  He 
immediately  won  a  major  victory  at 
Brandywine.  On  September  21,  a  night 
bayonet  attack  at  Paoli  virtually  wiped 
out  an  American  force  under  Anthony 
Wayne.  On  September  26th,  Howe  oc- 
cupied Philadelphia,  his  first  major  ob- 
jective, while  Congress  fled  first  to  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  then  York. 

With  the  second  bite  going  well  it 
was  no  time  for  Washington  to  retreat. 
Faced  by  greatly  superior  numbers  of 
troops  that  had  driven  his  own  from  the 
field  only  weeks  before,  he  attacked.  On 
October  4th,  at  Germantown,  a  magnifi- 
cent American  victory  seemed  in  the 
making.  Then  a  heavy  fog  and  confusion 
overtook  the  patriot  army.  In  the  end 
it  retreated,  suffering  heavier  casualties 
than  had  the  British.  But  Washington's 
men  had  now  seen  the  backs  of  British 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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regiments.  They  knew  now  that  they 
could  stand  up  to  the  enemy  and  beat 
him.  And  once  again,  even  by  fighting 
and  losing,  another  year  was  bought. 

Washington  estabhshed  winter  quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge,  much  closer  to  the 
British  than  York,  while  the  foe  bedded 
down  in  Philadelphia.  Famous  misery 
followed  at  Valley  Forge,  but  "Gen- 
eral" Von  Steuben  also  arrived  there. 
He  had,  actually,  been  only  a  colonel, 
but  no  matter.  He  taught  Washington's 
troops  to  drill,  swearing  in  German  and 
French,  asking,  in  exasperation,  nearby 
officers  to  swear  for  him  in  English.  And 
he  succeeded.  Heretofore  Washington 
was  able  to  maneuver  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  only  in  company  strength.  Now 
the  ragged  Americans  learned  to  do  so 
by  regiments,  brigades,  divisions.  And 
bayonets  arrived  from  France. 

HOWE  COULD  have  won  the  war  dur- 
ing that  winter,  for  Valley  Forge 
was  only  20  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
But  the  British  were  comfortable  in  the 
civilized  town  where  the  Philadelphia 
girls  won  many  an  enemy  heart.  This  was 
the  type  of  British  inaction  that  allowed 
the  colonies  to  win  the  war.  Nor  was  it  all 
sloth,  stupidity  or  even  underestima- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Many  British  generals 
in  America  felt  kindly  toward  the  rebels, 
considering  them  to  be  Englishmen  fight- 
ing for  a  cause  in  which  they  believed. 

Howe,  like  others,  may  well  have  been 
hoping  that  in  the  end  Washington  and 
his  men  would  come  in  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, the  colonies  would  resume  their 
loyalty  and  all  would  be  well.  He  knew 
how  hard  life  was  at  Valley  Forge. 

On  May  8th,  Howe  was  relieved  by 
General  Clinton.  On  June  18,  1778, 
alarmed  by  rumors  of  a  nearby  French 
naval  force  (for  on  June  17th  France 
had  begun  war  as  an  ally  of  the  colonies) 
Clinton  evacuated  Philadelphia,  moving 
overland  for  New  York. 

This  was  not  the  successful  bite  that 
called  for  leaving  forces  in  Philadelphia, 
and  leaving  strong  points  all  along  the 
line  of  march  in  pacified  country.  This 
Clinton  could  not  do,  for  Washington's 
army  still  lived,  was  still  dangerous. 
Nor  was  Clinton  foolish  to  abandon 
Philadelphia.  Later,  Cornwallis  got  him- 
self trapped  between  Washington  and 
the  French  fleet,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Washington  broke  camp  and  followed 
Clinton  the  next  day.  On  June  28th,  at 
Monmouth  Court  House  the  American 
army  struck  at  the  greatly  superior  Brit- 
ish force.  American  General  Charles 
Lee  nearly  loused  the  whole  thing  up. 
Washington  arrived  just  in  time  to 
change  Lee's  conducted  rout  into  an  ad- 
vance and  beat  back  the  British  again 


and  again.  General  Von  Steuben's  dis- 
cipline and  technique  showed  up  to  great 
advantage  in  this  fight. 

The  British  pulled  out  during  the 
night.  Next  day  Washington  found  him- 
self the  master  of  the  disputed  field.  A 
great  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  rebel- 
ling colonies  had  been  passed.  Regi- 
ments had  clashed  in  line,  and  the  Brit- 
ish-German troops  had  fallen  back. 

Clinton  limped  on  to  New  York. 
Washington  followed  and  took  up  for- 
tified positions  in  White  Plains.  The 
armies  faced  each  other  across  the  old 


"What  do  you  mean,  you  won't  eat  that 
slop — your  mother  spent  hours  making 
that  slop!" 
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battlefields,  but  now  there  was  a  differ- 
ence. The  Continental  Line  could  face 
the  British  Guards,  and  sometimes  see 
their  backs. 

So,  the  second  bite  had  failed.  The 
route  had  been  covered,  yes.  But  behind 
him  Clinton  had  left  no  pacified  coun- 
tryside, only  enemy  territory,  held  by 
the  patriots.  Except  for  watching  each 
other,  the  war  in  the  north  was  strategi- 
cally over. 

The  third  bite  was  to  have  been  from 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  up  and  around  to 
Philadelphia.  This  pincer  movement 
barely  got  under  way  at  all,  its  beginning 
shattered  early  in  the  war. 

On  November  7,  1776,  Governor 
Dunmore  placed  Virginia  under  martial 
law,  established  a  base  at  Norfolk,  and 
began  recruiting  a  Loyalist  army.  On 
December  11,  1776,  he  was  whipped  by 
a  force  of  900  Virginians  and  North 
Carolinians  at  Great  Bridge — in  a  little- 
known  battle  with  important  results. 
Dunmore  evacuated  Norfolk,  but  on 
January  1,  1777,  landed  there  again  in 
a  raid  that  destroyed  much  of  the  town. 


In  February,  the  Americans  came  back. 
Realizing  their  vulnerability  to  sea  at- 
tack, they  finished  Norfolk's  destruc- 
tion. Possibly  because  of  the  great  de- 
velopments further  south  that  promised 
to  attain  all  that  the  Virginia  pincer 
movement  had  intended,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  British  to  retake  the  shat- 
tered site  of  Norfolk  and  use  it  as  a 
base  for  a  pincer  movement. 

In  some  ways  the  largest  bite  of  all, 
the  one  most  bitterly  and  savagely  dis- 
puted, and  in  the  end  the  most  impor- 
tant, was  the  pincer  movement  designed 
to  begin  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  swing 
wide  through  the  country  to  Virginia, 
pacifying  and  holding  the  land  as  it  went. 
It  began  very  early  and  continued  on 
to  Yorktown,  the  final  and  decisive  cam- 
paign of  the  Revolution. 

The  reason  why  the  war  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  was  so  fierce,  bloody 
and  savage  is  an  interesting  one.  More 
Loyalist  units  were  formed  and  used  in 
that  area  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
colonies,  except,  perhaps,  northern  New 
York. 

The  hills  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  later  Kentucky,  were  settled 
by  Scotch-Irish.  In  order  to  come  to 
America,  these  Scotch-Irish  had  to  take 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  George. 
When  the  Revolution  came,  these  old 
rebels  remained  true  to  their  oaths  and 
fought  for  the  King  they  hated. 

BACK  IN  February  1776,  General 
Henry  Clinton  had  arrived  ofi  Cape 
Fear,  North  Carolina,  with  a  strong 
force.  He  had  planned  to  land  there,  but 
claymore-wielding  Loyalists  had  been 
crushed  at  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge  on  February  17th.  CUnton  held 
back,  and  on  May  3rd  he  was  strongly 
reenforced  by  many  more  troops  un- 
der General  Cornwallis.  He  decided  to 
attack  Charleston,  S.C.,  the  obvious 
starting  place  for  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
southern  pincer  movement. 

The  South  Carolinians  were  ready. 
Citizens  dug  earthworks  under  the  hot 
Carolina  sun  and  stood  ready  in  them 
with  rifle,  musket  and  fowling  piece.  On 
June  28th,  Clinton  landed  with  troops  on 
the  sand  dunes  and  began  an  advance 
against  the  city.  Admiral  Sir  Peyer 
Parker  deployed  his  strong  naval  force 
against  the  sand  and  log  fort  on  Sulli- 
van's Island  that  was  the  key  to  Charles- 
ton. 

At  nightfall  the  admiral  withdrew  his 
battered  ships,  their  decks  running  with 
blood,  and  hulls  and  rigging  badly  bat- 
tered. On  shore,  Clinton  was  forced  back. 
The  British  attack  was  a  total  failure.  For 
two  years  they  made  no  further  move 
toward  Charleston  and  the  South  that  it 
was  to  unlock. 

Late  in  1778,  the  British  resumed  op- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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erations  for  the  pincer  movement  from 
South  Carolina  to  Virginia.  On  Decem- 
ber 29,  1778,  a  landing  force  of  3,500 
captured  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  fanned  out 
into  the  state,  taking  Augusta  soon  after- 
ward. 

Gen.  William  Moultrie,  who  had 
earlier  defended  Charleston  against  the 
British,  succeeded  again  in  a  spirited 
defense-  of  Port  Royal,  and  Colonel 
Pickens  defeated  a  Loyalist  brigade  at 
Kettle  Creek  on  February  14,  1779.  In 
May,  the  British  raided  the  site  of  Nor- 
folk and  set  fire  to  the  first  beginnings  of 
rebuilding  in  the  town. 

LATER  IN  THAT  year,  when  American 
J  troops  backed  by  French  warships 
failed  to  recapture  Savannah,  the  British 
prepared  a  major  blow.  On  October  1 1th, 
Clinton  evacuated  Rhode  Island  and 
sailed  with  8,000  troops  for  Charleston, 
S.C.  Now  the  south  was  the  whole  war. 

This  time  the  British  captured  the  city 
(on  May  12,  1780)  in  their  biggest  vic- 
tory anywhere.  They  took  5,400  pris- 
oners and  four  ships.  While  the  south 
was  still  reeling  under  a  blow  that  de- 
prived it  of  its  best  troops  and  its  tried 
leaders,  British  Colonel  Banastre  Tarle- 
ton  totally  destroyed  a  Virginia  regiment 
at  Waxhaw  Creek.  Clinton,  beHeving 
South  Carolina  to  be  well  in  hand,  left 
for  New  York  to  prepare  the  Virginia 
half  of  the  pincer  movement.  General 
Cornwallis,  a  proven  and  excellent  gen- 
eral, was  left  behind  with  8,000  troops, 
expecting  to  recr.iit  a  heavy  force  of 
Loyalists  as  reenforcements  and  then 
head  north,  leaving  garrisons  and  strong 
points  throughout  the  Carolinas. 

On  July  11,  1780,  5,000  French 
troops  under  de  Rochambeau  landed  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  vacated  by 
Clinton.  The  disciplined  French  troops, 
under  firm  control,  established  excellent 
relations  with  the  Rhode  Islanders,  and 
Washington  began  plans  to  integrate 
them  with  his  Continental  Army  for  a 
major  stroke  against  the  British. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Horatio 
Gates  took  over  the  Southern  Theater 
on  July  25th,  with  a  number  of  Conti- 
nental regiments  backed  by  the  guer- 
rillas, or  minutemen.  Gates  promptly 
lost  the  Battle  of  Camden,  in  South 
Carolina,  on  August  16th.  The  British 
began  moving  into  North  Carolina  with 
strong  forces  heading  west  in  South 
Carolina  to  consolidate  and  hold  the 
country  and  raise  Loyalist  units.  But 
then,  at  King's  Mountain,  on  the  border 
between  the  Carolinas,  Major  Ferguson 
with  1,100  Loyalists  was  hit  by  Colonel 
Isaac  Shelby  and  Colonel  William 
Campbell  with  900  riflemen  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Carolina.  The  riflemen  killed 
or  captured  Ferguson's  entire  force. 
Cornwallis  hastily  backed  off  into  South 
Carolina  and  established  winter  quarters 


on  October  14th,  a  significantly  early 
date.  On  the  same  day  something  more 
important  happened.  Quiet,  able  Gen- 
eral Nathanael  Greene  of  Rhode  Island 
was  named  to  the  command  of  the 
American  army  in  the  south. 

General  Greene  took  command  of  the 
southern  army  in  December.  His  troops 
were  weak  in  numbers  and  not  very  well 
equipped,  but  they  were  supported  by 
active  and  efficient  guerrilla  forces  un- 
der excellent  leaders — Marion,  Sumner, 
Dickens.  General  Daniel  Morgan  and  a 
regiment  of  riflemen  in  his  army,  with 
Col.  William  Washington's  dragoons, 
were  detached  for  guerrilla  warfare  be- 


tween Greene's  forces  and  Charleston. 
The  efficient  and  merciless  Colonel 
Tarleton  was  sent  with  a  strong  force  to 
circle  north  of  Morgan  and  drive  him 
back  to  be  caught  against  the  British 
lines,  in  an  effort  to  clear  away  the  ob- 
stacles between  Cornwallis  and  his 
planned  swing  to  the  north  and  Virginia. 

Morgan  placed  his  forces  with  care 
at  The  Cowpens,  with  his  regulars  be- 
hind his  militia.  The  plan  of  battle  was 
carefully  explained  to  the  militiamen, 
vastly  increasing  their  willingness.  They 
were  to  fire  two  careful  volleys,  then  fall 
back,  leaving  the  regulars  to  face  the  Brit- 
(Continiied  on  page  50) 
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THE  MILITARY  STRATEGY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

 (Continued  from  page  49)  


ish  bayonets  with  their  own.  The  militia 
obeyed.  The  two  volleys  ripped  through 
the  close-set  British  lines.  The  militia  fell 
back  rapidly,  in  good  order.  The  British 
survivors  cheered  at  the  "retreat"  and 
launched  a  bayonet  charge.  The  militia 
melted  back  between  the  ranks  of  the  reg- 
ulars, who  then  charged  the  British  with 
their  own  cold  steel.  The  result  was  a 
complete  victory  for  Daniel  Morgan,  a 
victory  made  final  by  the  disciplined 
sweep  of  William  Washington's  heavy 
cavalry.  Tarleton  lost  nearly  a  thousand 
men  killed  or  captured,  against  Mor- 
gan's total  of  75  casualties.  Cornwallis' 
move  to  the  north  was  yet  further  de- 
layed. 

OTHER  BATTLES  followed  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  Greene's  men  didn't  always 
win,  but  they  inflicted  heavy  casualties, 
withdrew  in  good  order,  and  kept  the 
British  constantly  otT  balance  and  unable 
to  proceed  with  their  larger  plans.  Loyal- 
ists were  slow  to  rise  in  large  numbers 
and  join  the  British,  though  a  deadly  and 
merciless  partisan  warfare  went  on  con- 
stantly in  the  countryside.  A  slam-bang 
major  battle  was  fought  at  Guilford 
Courthouse,  North  Carolina,  on  March 
15,  1781.  Cornwallis  won  the  field,  but 
with  heavy  and  weakening  losses.  Again 
Greene  was  narrowly  defeated  at  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill  on  April  19th,  failed  in  his 
siege  of  Fort  Ninety-Six  during  May  and 
June,  and  almost  won  at  Eutaw  Springs 
on  September  8th.  "We  fight,  get  beat, 
but  rise  to  fight  again"  a  soldier  of 
Greene's  army  wrote  home.  And  with 
each  narrow,  fighting  defeat,  the  indom- 
itable Greene  grew  stronger,  somehow, 
while  the  British  weakened.  Except  for 
the  ground  under  its  army,  by  the  fall 
of  1781  the  British  held  only  Charleston 
and  a  thin  fringe  of  surrounding  coun- 
try. Cornwallis  was  far  indeed  from  his 
assigned  mission  of  pacifying  South  Car- 
olina before  starting  a  sweep  to  join 
Clinton  in  the  north. 

Cornwallis,  who  had  withdrawn  to 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  decided  that  the  Car- 
olinas  could  not  be  conquered  until  the 
rebel  base  of  supplies  in  Virginia  was 
removed.  He  marched  northward  into 
that  colony,  doing  what  Clinton  had 
done  at  Philadelphia.  The  Carolinas 
were  left  in  patriot  hands,  though  fights 
still  flared  in  swamps,  lowlands  and  on 
the  pine  hills. 

In  May,  Cornwallis  was  joined  by  sea- 
borne reenforcements  to  bring  his  num- 
bers to  7,500,  much  larger  than  the  small 
groups  commanded  by  Lafayette  and 
Von  Steuben  that  gathered  in  Virginia 
to  face  him.  Cornwallis  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  safe  base  with  sure  access  from 
the  sea  for  reenforcement  and  supply, 
and  build  up  his  forces. 
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The  place  he  chose  was  a  small  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  not 
far  from  Williamsburg. 

It  was  called  Yorktown. 

The  story  is  nearly  over.  Cornwallis 
counted  on  help  by  sea.  Washington  met 
with  Rochambeau  in  Connecticut.  The 
French  army  would  move  south  from 
Newport.  Meanwhile,  French  Admiral 
de  Grasse  sailed  for  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  a  strong  fleet  and  3,000  more 
French  troops.  Washington  saw  that  the 
grand  opportunity  had  arrived.  Skill- 
fully, he  and  the  French  commander 
joined  their  troops,  marched  past  Clin- 
ton in  New  York,  and  began  entrench- 
ments before  Yorktown  where  Corn- 
wallis' army  awaited  their  attack. 

De  Grasse  arrived  and  set  up  a  block- 
ade of  Yorktown,  cutting  oft  British  sup- 
plies, while  he  unloaded  his  additional 
French  troops.  Washington  and  his 
French  allies  began  a  regular  siege  of 
the  British  army  in  the  town,  drawing 
their  lines  ever  tighter,  ever  pounding 
the  enemy  with  General  Knox's  artillery 
— some  of  it  from  Ticonderoga — and 
the  heavy  siege  guns  which  the  French 


forces  had  brought  along  with  them. 

In  the  end,  seapower  made  it  possible. 
On  September  24,  1781,  de  Grasse 
met  the  British  fleet  under  Graves  off  the 
Chesapeake.  The  first  day's  battle  was 
a  sharp  one.  Three  days  of  maneuvering 
followed;  another  French  fleet  arrived, 
and  the  British  fleet  withdrew  to  New 
York  to  effect  repairs.  For  a  few  pre- 
cious weeks  the  allies  had  command  of 
the  sea  off  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  On  October  19th, 
Cornwallis  surrendered  with  his  entire 
army.  On  October  24th,  de  Grasse  felt 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  French 
ships  to  the  West  Indies  and  Clinton  ap- 
peared off  Yorktown  with  7,000  men. 
Too  late.  Sadly,  the  British  general  re- 
turned to  New  York,  knowing  in  his 
heart  that  the  game  was  up. 

And  it  was.  The  last  fight  occurred  in 
South  Carolina  at  Combahee  River  on 
August  27,  1782.  On  September  19th, 
formal  peace  negotiations  started.  The 
war  was  over  because  every  British  bite 
had  been  aborted  by  those  seemingly 
"random"  battles,  scattered  all  over  the 
map.  They  weren't  just  a  bunch  of  battles 
after  all,  but  all  in  one  piece.  Which  is  all 
we  started  to  say.  the  end 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  MONEY? 

 (Continued  from  page  10)  


A.  Yes.  We  were  increasing  our  pro- 
ductivity by  about  3^2%  a  year,  so  we 
could  afford  that  much  more  for  labor. 
It  really  worked  that  way  from  1961  to 
1965.  Almost  everyone's  income  rose, 
but  our  productivity  rose  rapidly  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  process  we  increased 
our  competitiveness  in  world  markets. 

Q.  That  checked  inflation  too,  didn't 
it? 

A.  Yes.  When  both  wages  and  prices  go 
up,  that's  inflation,  and  nobody  is  better 
off.  The  new  wages  are  burned  up  when 
the  workers  themselves  pay  higher 
prices  for  what  they  need.  But  when  wage 
increases  are  hitched  to  more  production, 
prices  needn't  rise  and  the  wage  increases 
are  real. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have  seen 
prices  and  wages  go  up  much  faster  than 
the  rate  of  production.  Thus  each  item 
costs  more,  and  it  is  easier  for  other 
nations  to  undersell  us  in  world  markets. 
And  the  result  here  has  been  the  very 
dangerous  cheapening  of  our  money. 

You  can't  separate  runaway  produc- 
tion costs  from  the  world-wide  money 
crisis.  The  settlements  that  were  made 
recently  in  the  auto  industry,  starting 
with  Ford  last  autumn,  and  then  General 
Motors,  come  to  nearly  twice  the  in- 
crease in  the  nation's  average  produc- 
tivity— between  6%  and  8%,  versus  3% 
to  4%  productivity  increase.  Why  such 
big  labor  increases?  Inflation  got  so  out 
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of  hand  that  labor  leaders  and  workers 
who  would  normally  settle  for  3  %  or  so 
felt  they  needed  more  than  that  just  to 
stand  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  Labor  didn^t  start  the  recent  in- 
flation, then? 

A.  I  think  our  internal  trouble  since  1965 
was  kicked  off  by  government  programs 
that  boosted  spending  without  sufficient 
checks  against  inflation.  I  am  critical  of 
the  present  Administration  on  this  score. 
Government  spending,  without  due  at- 
tention to  its  prudent  management,  set 
prices  rising.  Labor  hiked  wages  above 
the  "Guideline"  in  self  defense,  after 
which  business  upped  prices  again,  in 
self  defense. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  shape  of  the  British 
situation? 

A.  Yes.  Britain  has  had  rising  wages, 
prices  and  government  spending  without 
increased  productivity  to  match  it  for 
years.  As  the  cost  and  price  of  her  goods 
rose,  without  similar  increase  in  their 
total  value  to  anyone  else,  she  couldn't 
compete  abroad  as  successfully.  She  lost 
business  and  her  people  lost  work.  British 
labor  got  higher  wages  and  other  bene- 
fits without  producing  enough  real  value 
to  back  them  up.  The  recent  devaluation 
of  the  pound  admits  the  bitter  truth. 
Britain  has  several  times  devalued  the 
pound  sirxe  the  1930's.  In  1931  it  was 
worth  $4.86.  The  devaluation  last  fall 


chopped  it  to  $2.40.  Unless  she  uses  the 
time  gained  by  the  last  devaluation  to 
change  her  basic  habits,  she'll  still  be  in 
trouble. 

Q.  How  can  we  get  hack  on  the  track? 

A.  Here  is  where  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  support  his  proposed  tax  increase 
to  check  inflation.  It  will  (a)  take  money 
out  of  circulation  that  is  boosting  prices 
and  (b)  help  pay  for  necessary  federal 
spending  that  has  been  on  the  cuff,  and 
hence  inflationary. 

Q.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  key  Congres- 
sional chairman  on  taxes,  has  been 
making  noises  against  the  tax  in- 
crease, 

A.  His  point  is  that  the  Administration 
might  simply  spend  more  if  it  takes  in 
more  taxes.  I  agree.  I  hope  the  President 
and  Representative  Mills  both  have  their 
way.  I  hope  Congress  grants  the  tax  in- 
crease, and  the  President  reduces  spend- 
ing as  part  of  the  deal.  Let  the  tax  rise 
cut  private  spending  and  let  government 
self-discipline  cut  its  own  deficit  spend- 
ing. Then  we  can  get  back^  on  the  track. 

Q,  And  that  would  strike  a  blow  at 
the  world  money  crisis  too? 

A.  Sure.  If  we  check  our  own  inflation, 
dollars  won't  look  so  much  like  bad 
paper  to  hold  overseas.  If  we  keep  our 
prices  level,  we  can  sell  more  goods  over- 
seas, and  recapture  more  dollars  from 
abroad. 

Q,  Now,  how  else  can  we  check  the 
flow  of  dollars  abroad? 

A,  Let's  make  one  thing  clear.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  to  stop  the  flow,  it  is  to  put 
the  flow  in  balance.  Many  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  flowing  back  and  forth  now,  but 
they  are  not  the  problem.  The  problem 
is  the  steady  two-to-four-billion-dollars- 
a-year  that  we  send  abroad  that  don't 
come  back. 

Q.  You  said  our  military  commit- 
ments are  the  chief  cause  of  it.  The 
British  have  just  slashed  their  mili- 
tary commitments  overseas.  If  we  do 
the  same,  the  Communists  will  get 
the  world  on  a  silver  platter. 

A.  And  if  we  mismanage  the  free  world's 
money  supply  into  a  depression,  the 
Communists  may  get  it  on  a  gold  platter. 

The  solution  is  not  to  give  up  anything 
vital,  but  to  manage  the  whole  so  as  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  all  that  is  im- 
portant. 

Let's  break  our  military  expenditures 
down  a  little.  Is  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  about  $25  billion  a  year  now?  Most 
of  it  is  spent  here,  making  planes,  train- 
ing troops  and  so  on.  It  is  not  going  to 
Vietnam  in  dollars.  About  1 1/2  billion 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


PICK  STRAWBERRIES  IN  60  DAYS 
SKYSCRAPER® 

CLIMBING 

STRAWBERRIES 


EVERBEARING  PRODUCE  ALL  SUMMER  UNTIL  FROST 


4  '1 

^FOR  A 


•  LARGE  JUICY  BERRIES! 
•  PRODUCES  BERRIES  FROM  BOTTOM  TO  TOP! 
•  BEARS  FRUIT  FIRST  YEAR! 

•  EVER-BEARING  PERENNIALS  GROW  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

•  CAN  BE  TRAINED  ON  ANY  TRELLIS.  FENCE  OR  POLE! 

•  EASY  TO  GROW -SIMPLE  TO  PLANT! 

It's  true!  A  beautiful  climbing  strawberry.  A  straw- 
berry plant  that  produces  delicious,  honey-sweet  red 
strawberries  the  whole  way  up!  Read  these  facts  and 
learn  how  you  can  grow  these  beautiful  ornamental 
plants  that  produces  berries  that  you  can  pick  from 
the  vine. 

Imagine  the  curiosity,  the  envy  of  your  neighbors 
as  they  watch  you  grow  strawberries  on  a 
pole,  trellis  or  fence.  Imagine  the  interest 
and  excitement  as  they  watch  this  richly  foli- 
aged  plant  reaching  vigorously  upward.  Im- 
agine your  own  delight  as  you  watch  enticing 
bright  red  strawberries  appear.  Just  picture 
yourself  leisurely  walking  through  your  gar- 
den picking  real,  red  strawberries  from  your 
own  exotic  climbing  strawberry  plants  .  .  . 
picking  delightful  tasting  strawberries  right 
off  the  vine  .  .  .  without  having  to  wash  off 
the  dirt  .  .  .  and  popping  them  into  your 
mouth  to  enjoy  their  vine-fresh  flavor! 


CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES 
ARE  PERENNIALS 

Ever-Bearing  —  Produce  All  Summer 
Until  Frost 

You  don't  have  to  buy  and  plant  these 
Climbing  Strawberries  every  year!  Because 
they  are  hardy  perennials,  they'll  grow  year 
after  year.  And  each  spring  they'll  produce 
even  more  lustily,  increasing  in  length 
quickly  and  forming  5  to  6  rosettes  at  inter- 
vals. These  rosettes  produce  clusters  of 
flowers  from  which  the  berries  fruit  pro- 
fusely this  year.  In  turn,  the  rosettes  produce 
more  runners  which  bear  more  flowers  and 
fruit.  A  prolific,  splendid  plant  to  enjoy  for 
years  and  years.  It  is  truly  everbearing. 

EASY  TO  GROW 

These  plants  have  proven  their  ability  to 
thrive  and  produce  and  withstand  severe 
winters.  And  you  don't  need  a  lot  of  space  to 


grow  them  in . . .  only  a  couple  of  square  feet 
of  ground  per  plant!  Imagine  —  a  climbing 
strawberry  plant  from  only  2  square  feet  of 
ground!  Amazing,  but  true.  Planting  and 
care  are  simple  and  full  directions  come  with 
your  order. 

STRAWBERRIES  FROM  SPRING 
UNTIL  FROST 
Offer  Will  Not  Be  Repeated  This  Year. 

Climbing  strawberries  grow,  climb  and  bear 
succulent  berries  until  killing  frost.  Planted 
in  early  spring,  these  climbing  strawberry 
plants  start  producing  berries  around  July 
and  continue  to  produce  week  after  week, 
until  frost.  You  can  enjoy  the  firm  texture, 
tempting  fragrance  and  delightful  taste  of 
these  magnificent  strawberries  for  months. 
But  that's  not  all!  These  plants  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  practical.  Not  only  do  they 
produce  delicious  fruit,  but  they  also  help  to 
dress  up  your  garden  with  beautiful  greenery 
decked  generously  with  bright  red  berries.  A 
splendid  ornamental  plant  with  luxurious 
wax-green  foliage.  Act  today! 


Our  Skyscraper  Strawberry  parent  plants  were 
imported  by  us  from  England.  These  plants 
have  been  propagated  and  cultivated  EXCLU- 
SIVELY for  us  in  the  United  States  and  are 
available  ONLY  through  this  advertisement  and 
CANNOT  be  purchased  anywhere  else. 


Plants  will  be  Shipped  in  Time 
for  Proper  Planting  in  Your  Area 

I  RUSH  ORDER  TODAY  1 


CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES 
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3-MONTH  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

Climbing  Strawberry  plants  are  shipped  to 
arrive  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  .  .  . 
to  grow  and  produce  berries  or  plants  will 
be  replaced  absolutely  FREE  anytime 
within  3  months! 

CLIMBING  STRAWBERRIES 
CARBONDALE,  ILLINOIS 


mmimmm 


DEPT.  A118 

CARBONDALE,  ILLINOIS 


4  Plants  Only  $1 
10  Plants  Only  $2 


I 

i  Please  rush  me  my  CLIMBING  STRAWBERRY 
I    PLANTS  4  for  $1.00  ...  or  10  for  $2.00. 

I   □  SEND  CLIMBING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

I       (ADD  25(  FOR  POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING) 

ENCLOSED  IS  $   fWn  Stamps  please.I 


NAME. 


©Climbing  Strawberries  1968 


I  ADDRESS. 

I  CITY  

I  


-STATE. 


ZIP. 
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Now  vou  niav  get  the  moncv  you  need  .  .  . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
Bv-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
priv  acy  No  co-sigrners  needed.  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANT  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  le(t  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  you 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
privacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  today. 
No  Obligation. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  C  092 
41  OJUIpitrickBldg^  Omaha.  Hebr.  68102 

FdIAL  finance  CO.,  Dept.  C-092 
1 410  Kllpatrick  BIdg.. Omaha,  Nabr. 6810'^ 

!  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 


Cuh  30  Monthly 
You  Get  Piyiiiwih 


$104.65 

$5.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Cnh    3S  Monthly 
You  Get  Paymntt 

$819.57 

$33.00 

1009.36 

40.00 

I  Address  

I  City  State  Code.. 

I  Amount  you  want  to  borrow  f  


really 

SoiiK'tliii^ToA^uig  AJiOiit... 


t/  wiwnat  OMi^ 
MARCH  31 


APRIL  6 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

ISSUID  BY  MAIL  •  KEEP  IT  FOR  LIFE 

MAIL  THIS  AD  no  obligation 

APPLICATION  MAILED  TO  YOU 

$5000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  70  •  $2000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  80 

Whole  Life  Policy  pays  world-wide  for  death  from  any  cause, 
any  time,  oceol  during  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide 
or  death  from  undisclosed  pre-existing  health  conditions. 
Mail  your  name,  address,  zip  code,  year  of  birth  and  ad  to 
Great  Lakes  Insurance  Co..  Elgin.  III.  60120.  Dept.  CE17M6 


HEAVY  DUTY  BALL-BEARING  PUMP 


IRRIGATE  •  DRAIN  •  SPRAY  •  CIRCULATE  •  All 

metal,  rust  proof  XB.  Stainless  shaft.  Use  Vt  HP 
or  larger.  1  HP  for  up  to  5,200  GPH  60'  high 
3,000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'/,"  inlet.  1" 
outlet.  For  belt  or  direct  drives.  $12.95 
Type  P  won't  rust  or  clog.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  in  use.  Up  to  2,400  GPH. 

I     1"  inlet.  3/4"  outlet  $8.95 

pd.  cash  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
 LABAWCO.  Box  56.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  08502 

BASEMENT  TOILET 

FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors.  ;  * 

WRITE  ,  .  .  McPHERSON,  INC. 
BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 
REDUCI BLE 

RUPTURE  AGONY 

Removed  (or  trial 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING) 
WHEN  you  slip  into  a 
low-cost,  contour-designed 
Brooks  Patented  Air  Cush- 
ion Appliance!  Your  re- 
ducible rupture  will  be  held 
in  securely  yet  gently — or 
the  trial  costs  you  nothing!  This  invention 
has  made  millions  of  sufferers  happy.  You 
can  enjoy  heavenly  comfort  night  and  day  at 
work  and  play— or  the  Appliance  costs  you 
NOTHING.  Isn't  this  worth  a  no-risk  trial  by 
you?  If  interested,  write  for  free  facts  now. 
BROOKS  CO.,  302-F  State  St.,  Marshail.Mich.  49068 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  MONEY? 

 (Continued  from  page  51)  

spent  on  Vietnam  escapes  us.  We  can  A 


easily  manage  that  if  we  manage  the  rest. 

The  big  outflow  of  military  dollars 
that  are  spent  abroad  and  stay  abroad 
goes  to  keep  our  permanent  military 
bases  in  other  countries.  We  should  in- 
sist that  these  countries  support  more  of 
their  own  defense.  We  needn't  abandon 
them,  but  only  insist  that  they  do  more 
to  bring  things  in  balance. 

We  should  review  our  permanent 
bases  with  an  eye  to  reducing  or  elimin- 
ating those  that  are  maintained  more  for 
political  than  military  reasons. 

We  should  reduce  military  bases 
abroad  to  the  extent  that  new  tech- 
nology permits.  We  have  developed 
rapid  airlift  to  the  point  that  we  should 
reevaluate  the  size  of  some  old  bases 
abroad.  Need  we  keep  as  many  divisions 
permanently  overseas,  when  we  can  fly 
so  many  troops  over  promptly  whenever 
things  get  warm? 

I  would  not  suggest  that  we  give  up 
a  single  military  essential  overseas.  But 
if  we  can  fly  the  101st  Airborne  to  Viet- 
nam on  a  few  days  notice,  as  we  have 
done,  I  would  suggest  that  we  can  re- 
duce a  great  deal  of  our  overseas  military 
establishment  without  reducing  anything 
essential. 

If  some  of  this  reduction  requires 
larger  forces  here  in  the  States,  so  be 
it.  Maintaining  necessary  troops  here 
doesn't  hurt  the  dollar.  Maintaining 
them  abroad  does. 

Q.  How  about  foreign  aid? 

A.  Foreign  aid  is  part  of  the  drain.  Years 
ago  we  started  insisting  that  if  we  gave, 
say,  India,  $1  million  toward  a  fertilizer 
factory,  she  must  make  any  foreign  pur- 
chases in  connection  with  it  here.  That 
has  tended  to  bring  many  of  the  foreign 
aid  dollars  back  without  creating  too 
much  of  a  dollar  deficit. 

Still,  there  is  a  dollar  leak  whenever 
we  give  money  grants  in  foreign  aid,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  of  the  material  is 
bought  here.  In  many  cases  I  think  we 
can  manage  better  than  that.  If  we  de- 
cide to  give  some  country  ten  loco- 
motives, we  might  just  give  them  the 
locomotives  and  ship  them  there,  and 
never  export  a  dollar  in  the  deal. 


Q.  The  President  has  focussed  more 
attention  on  banning  American 
travel  abroad,  and  on  cutting  U.S. 
investment  abroad,  than  on  these 
things.  And  has  he  not  also  asked 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  25%  gold 
base  of  our  money  at  home,  so  as  to 
free  another  $10  billion  or  so  in  gold 
to  back  up  our  dollars  overseas? 
Why  don''t  you  emphasize  these 
remedies? 
1968 


They  are  not  solutions,  they  are 
stopgaps.  Banning  American  travel 
abroad  is  like  putting  quotas  or  tariffs  on 
trade.  The  other  countries  can  retaliate, 
and  probably  will.  This  is  in  restraint  of 
trade.  We  want  to  encourage  trade. 

Today  we  are  getting  back  $2  billion 
more  from  our  investments  overseas  than 
we  are  investing  abroad.  If  we  hope  to 
be  in  the  same  happy  situation  in  1978, 
we  must  continue  to  invest  abroad  in 
1968.  As  for  freeing  our  last  $10  billion 
in  gold  to  reinforce  our  overseas  dollar 
today,  yes,  it  would  be  a  great  help.  But 
we  can  only  do  it  once. 

Q.  So  you  oppose  all  these  steps? 

A.  No.  //  stopgaps  are  needed  to  give  us 
time  to  put  our  house  in  order,  let's  use 
them.  But  if  we  take  these  steps  and  then 
fail  to  use  the  breathing  spell  they  give 
us  to  correct  the  basic  troubles,  we  will 
be  worse  off  than  before. 

Q.  In  short,  our  government  opera- 
tions abroad  must  be  balanced  to  the 
whole  dollar  flow  or  all  else  will  fail? 

A.  Yes,  because  they  are  the  root  of  the 
trouble. 

Q.  Do  I  take  it  that  we  must  not  only 
stop  running  dollar  deficits  of  $2  to 
$4  billion  a  year,  but  must  recapture 
the  $30  billion  excess  of  dollars  now 
held  abroad? 

A.  No.  We  don't  have  to  recapture  any 
of  it  to  stabilize  the  dollar.  All  we  must 
do  is  stop  running  up  new  deficits. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  it  is  the  continued  deficits, 
year  after  year,  that  shake  confidence  in 
our  dollar.  It  isn't  the  $30  billion  that 
frightens  our  friends,  it  is  the  never-end- 
ing trend.  It  is  the  threat  of  $30  billion 
turning  to  $40  billion,  then  $50  billion 
and  so  on.  If  we  stop  it  right  where  we 
are,  I  expect  they  would  say:  "America 
has  changed  her  habits.  She  isn't  cheap- 
ening her  money  any  more.  Let's  hold 
onto  these  dollars.  We  can  invest  those 
we  can't  spend  and  earn  interest  on  them. 
They  are  better  than  gold  again." 

Even  France,  I  think,  would  have  to 
come  back  in  step. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  De  Gaulle's  gold  isn't  doing  him  any 
good.  He  must  be  betting  that  the  dollar 
will  go  on  the  rocks.  He  can't  continually 
tie  France's  wealth  up  in  idle  gold.  If 
the  dollar  doesn't  go  on  the  rocks,  then 
at  some  point  he,  or  his  successor,  is 
going  to  want  to  use  it  as  money.  He'll 


have  to  sell  it  back  in  order  to  have 
money  again  instead  of  a  lot  of  metal. 

Q.  Dr.  Walker,  in  this  conversation 
you  have  been  critical  of  our  govern- 
ment policies.  You  could  be  sus- 
pected of  political  motives,  couldn't 
you? 

A.  Let's  at  least  understand  politicians. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  our  politics,  as  it  is 
of  Britain's,  to  support  free  spending,  to 
cheapen  money  by  promising  everybody 
everything,  to  make  friends  here  and 
abroad  by  giving.  It  is  always  popular 
to  line  everyone's  pockets,  even  when  the 
net  result  is  to  make  the  lining  worth- 
less. Let's  not  be  too  hard  on  politicians 
when  that's  what  people  vote  for. 

Q.  That  puts  the  burden  on  the  peo- 
ple. 

A.  On  the  breadth  of  their  understand- 
ing, which  goes  all  the  way  back  to  their 
education.  If  most  Americans  better 
understood  the  difference  between  eco- 
nomic policies  that  really  enrich  them, 
and  those  that  only  seem  to  while  im- 
poverishing them,  they  would  vote 
differently.  Then  you'd  find  more  poli- 
ticians more  cheerfully  supporting 
sounder  economic  policies. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  photos  of  the 
British  people  jeering  at  Wilson  for  de- 
valuing the  pound?  He  was  saving  their 
hides  for  their  past  sins.  But  not  under- 
standing the  economics  of  it,  they  jeered 
him. 

Q.  Is  there  a  way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma? 

A.  I  hope  so.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education. 
It  includes  labor  leaders,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen, bankers  and  many  others.  We 
are  putting  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
work  into  an  effort  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing of  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  our 
schools.  Even  if  it  takes  20  or  30  years, 
we  have  hopes. 

Q,  What  would  the  main  point  of 
such  an  education  be? 

A.  That  the  world  is  full  of  billions  of 
people  whose  wants  are  insatiable.  That 
we  and  they  can  all  be  far  richer  if  we 
concentrate  on  producing  more  and 
more  to  satisfy  their  wants  through  trade 
that  helps  everyone.  But  that  every  step 
we  take  to  get  more  without  creating 
more  defeats  our  personal  ambitions  as 
well  as  our  idealistic  ambitions  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  for  all. 

An  economic  education  that  explained 
that  in  detail  at  the  public  school  level 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  life 
easier  for  everyone,  including  politicians. 

THE  END 


Amazoy  is  the  Trade  Mark,  regis- 
tered U.S.  Patent  OflFice,  for  our 
Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia  Gross. 


MY  ZOYSIA  GRASS 
CUTS  YOUR  WORK, 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Spreads  Into  A  Lawn  That  Cuts  Mowing  By  2/3, 
Chokes  Out  Crabgrass  and  Weeds  All  Summer  Long 


By  Mike  Senkiw,  Agronomist, 
Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries 


Meyer   Z-52   Zoysia   Grass    Was   Perfected  By   The   U.S.  Coil. 
Approved  By  U.S.  Golf  Assoc. 


When  I  figured  up  how  much  our  old 
lawn  cost  us,  I  was  staggered.  Spring 
meant  spending  money  for  lawn  seed, 
weed-killers  and  fertilizers.  Summer 
meant  fighting  to  keep  our  grass  green 
thru  hot  dry  spells. 

It  was  sprinkler  off,  sprinkler  on  .  .  . 
mowing  and  crabgrass  killers.  There 
was  no  end  to  it! 

I  was  about  ready  to  give  up,  when 
I  heard  about  Meyer  Zoysia  Grass,  the 
grass  perfected  by  U.  S.  Govt,  agrono- 
mists and  praised  by  turf  experts  coast 
to  coast.  I  plugged  in  this  grass  and 
those  plugs  grew  into  a  beautiful  lawn 
that  continually  saves  us  work  and 
money.  Now  you,  too,  can  do  the  same 
with  my  Zoysia  Grass,  Amazoy. 
CHOKES  OUT  CRABGRASS 

Your  deep-rooted,  established  Amazoy  lawn 
stays  green  in  spite  of  heat  and  drouprht.  It 
laughs  at  water  bans.  It  chokes  out  crabgrass 
and  weeds  all  summer  long.  It  resists  attacks  by 
insects  and  diseases. 

NEVER  NEEDS  REPLACEMENT 

Your  Amazoy  lawn  grows  so  thick  and  rich,  it 
resists  footwear,  eookouts,  lawn  furniture  and 
children's  play.  Yet  underfoot  it's  like  a  thick 
pile  carpet  so  resistant  it  never  needs  replace- 
ment. 

LAUGHS  AT  WATER  BANS 

An  established  Amazoy  lawn  saves  you  time 
and  money  in  many  ways.  It  won't  winterkill — 
has  survived  temps.  30°  below  zero.  Goes  off  its 
green  color  after  killing  frosts,  regains  new 
beauty  every  Spring — a  true  perennial.  It  ends 
the  need  for  crabgrass  killers.  Fertilizing  and 
watering  (water  costs  money  too)  are  rarely  if 
ever  needed.  Cuts  pushing  a  mower  under  a 
blazing  summer  sun  by  %.  There's  no  need  for 
the  heavy  use  of  costly  chemicals  that  can  en- 
danger wildlife,  pets  and  children. 

ZOYSIA  GRASSES  PROVEN  NO.  1 
IN  DURABILITY 
BY  LARGEST  U.  S.  UNIVERSITY 

America's  largest  university  tested  13  leading 
grasses  for  wear  resistance.  Special  paddle 
wheels  smashed  the  grass  as  in  foot  scuffing. 
The  grasses  most  praised  by  turf  experts,  the 
Zoysia  grasses  (matrella  and  japonica  Meyer 
Z-52)  led  all  others  in  resistance. 

Every  Plug  Is 

GUARANTm  TO  GROW 

IN  YOUR  SOIL    •    IN  YOUR  AREA 

WON'T  WINTER  KILL— has  survived 
temperatures  30°  below  zero! 
WON'T  HEAT  KILL— when  other  grasses 
burn  out,  Amazoy  turns  its  loveliesti 

EVERY  PLUG  MUST  GROW  WITH- 
IN 45  DAYS  OR  WE  REPLACE  IT 
FREE.  Since  we're  hardly  in  business 
for  the  fun  of  it,  you  know  we  have  to 
be  sure  of  our  product. 


PATENTED 
STEP-ON 
PLUGGER 


FREE 


WITH 
LARGER 
ORDERS 


Full-size  plugger  is  wonderful  for 
planting,  invaluable  for  transplanting 
and  other  garden  work  as  it  clears 
away  unwanted  growth  as  it  digs 
holes  for  the  plugs.  $4.95  separately 
or  FREE  with  larger  orders.  (600 
plugs  or  more.) 


No  Need  To  Rip  Out  Your  Present- 
Gross,  Amazoy  Drives  It  Out. 
Plug  It  In  Old  Lawn  Or  New  Ground 

1.  No  waste,  no  sod  to  cut,  no  seeds  to  fail. 
Amazoy  comes  in  fresh,  3  square  inch  plugs 
of  living  grass  especially  grown  for  trans- 
planting. Every  plug  taken  from  ground 
under  my  supervision. 

2.  Set  pre-cut  plugs  into  hole  in  ground  like 
putting  cork  into  a  bottle.  Plant  1  foot 
apart,  checkerboard  pattern.  Easy  planting 
instruction  with  order. 

3.  Plugs  spread  to  cover  area  with  thick,  beau- 
tiful grass.  No  more  ugly  brown  or  bare 
spots  due  to  heat  or  drought. 

Your  Own  Supply  Of  Plug  Transplants 

Your  established  turf  provides  you  with  Zoysia 
plugs  for  other  areas  if  you  so  desire.  The 
plugged  area  grows  over  solidly  again,  providing 
a  convenient  supply  of  plugs  whenever  you 
want  them. 

Work  Less,  Worry  Less,  Spend 
Less  On  Your  Lawn 

•  Perfect  for  problem  areas  {banks,  slopes,  play 
areas,  pool  areas,  etc.) 

Your  established  Amazoy  lawn— 

•  Won't  winter  kill  •  Cuts  mowing  % 

•  Stays  green  through  droughts  and  heat 

•  Cuts  costs  of  watering,  weeding,  mowing  and 
fertilizing 

•  Resists  blight,  insects,  diseases 

•  Resists  lawn  furniture,  eookouts,  playground 
punishment 

Why  put  up  with  a  lawn  you  must  coddle? 
A  lawn  that  turns  to  hay  when  you  wa7it  it 
most?  Decide  to  enjoy  a  GREEN  tveed-free  /a?(?i 
all  summer  and  Save  Money  Too! 


I  Dept.  231,  ZOYSIA  FARMS 

I   6414  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Boltimore,  Md.  21215 


ois  60601 


I  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  lllin 

j  618  Little  BIdg.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

I  Please  ship  following  order: 

I    □     Full  Size  Plugger   $  4.95 

I   □     100  Plugs    6.95 

I    □     100  Plugs  &  Plugger    9.95 

I    □     200  Plugs    11.20 

I    □     200  Plugs  i  Plugger    13.75 

I   □     300  Plugs  &  Plugger    17.75 

I    □     600  Plugs  8.  Plugger    27.95 

I    □  1100  Plugs  8.  Plugger  (F.O.B.  Md.)    39.95 

If  you  live  East  of  Rocky  Mts.  add  75(  per  100 

I  plugs.  If  you  live  West  of  Rocky  Mts.,  add  $2.25 

I  per  100  plugs  and  we  pay  shipping  charges.  If  you 

I  prefer  to  omit  handling  charge,  enclose  payment  for 

I  grass  only  and  you  will  then  pay  transportation 

•  charge  on  delivery.  Do  NOT  enclose  handlg.  chge. 

I  on  1100  plug  orders,  shipped  only  FOB  Md.  Nursery 

I  Farm. 

I  I  enclose  check  money  order  cash 

j  NAME   

I  ADDRESS   

CITY   


I^TATE   ZIP.. 
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NEED  TABLES? 

L  SAVE  MONEY!  A 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

FREE 

MONROE 
CATALOG 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  folding  tables?  Order 
DIRECT  from  MONROE!  Almost  100,000  customers 
save  time,  trouble  and  MONEY  by  buying  tables  this 
easy,  low-cost  way!  Mail  coupon  now  for  FREE  catalog! 
r-  The  MONROE  Co.  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  I  owa  500S4  — i 
I    Please  send  me  your  latest  direct-price  catalog.  , 


Name  _ 
Address 
City  


_State_ 


M'GREGOR 

GOK 

KiNC'Saih 


FOR  TALL  OR  BIG  MEN  ONLY 


McGregor  Jackets,  Slacks,  Sweaters  ...  all  extra  long. 
Arrow  Shirts  with  bodies  cut  4"  longer,  sleeves  to  38. 
ALSO  80  SMART  SHOE  STYLES  in  sizes  10  AAA  to  16  EEE. 
Hush  Puppies,  Boots,  Dress,  Sport,  Casual  Shoes.  Mail  only. 
100%  Guaranteed.  Send  for  FREE  80  Page  Color  CATALOG. 
The  KING-SIZE  CO.  2248  King-Size  Bldg.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


"Kennedy  Looks 
at  Lincoln"  Penny 

NEW.  DIFFERENT,  AND 
PERFECTLY  LEGAL.  Thou- 
ands  of  these  unusual  me- 
mento coins  have  been  sold 
at  25('  each.  Now  get  yours  for 
only  5i.  (Just  one  to  a  cus- 
tomer, please.)  You'll  also  re- 
ceive our  big  FREE  Catalog 
illustrating  coins  and  supplies. 
PLUS  selections  of  coins  on  approval  return- 
able without  obligation.  Send  name,  address, 
and  5^  to  Littleton  Coin  Co.,  Dept.  lk-46. 
Littleton,  N.H.  03561. 


LOOK  AND  FEEL 
YEARS  YOUNGER 

Your  natural  hair  color 
restored  by  GRA-GONI 


Blond,  brawn 
black  —  just  rub 
Gra-Gon  in!  Ready  to 
use;  greaseless,  won'l 
stain  or  wash  out. 
No  muss,  no  fuss! 

MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 

4-Oz.  squeeze  bottle 
$2  95  -  8  Oz.,  $3.95 
Send  M.O.  or  check 
and  your  address  to 
ChemLabs  of  Florida^ 
P.O.  Box  3492 
ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  33316 


3bQ 

o 

0 

WRITE-GUIDE  teaches  children  correct, 
approved  way  to  write.  Plastic  templet 
guides  the  hand  on  every  stroke;  self- 
erasing  write-on  slate  makes  an  easy, 
pleasing  game  out  of  learning  to  write. 
Starter  kit.  $1;  complete  set  with  hold- 
all schoolbag.  $4.95  ppd.  Val-Spec,  Inc., 
Dept.  AM-1,  Box  54,   Bronx,  N.Y.  10454. 


MONACO  STAMPS  are  featured  in  this  new 
collection  of  110  different  worldwide  is- 
sues. Also  many  pictorials;  others  to 
examine  free  of  charge.  Buy  any  at  low 
prices;  return  balance  within  10  days. 
Cancel  service  anytime.  All  for  only  100, 
ppd.  Zenith  Stamps,  Dept.  GU-31,  81 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 


\ 


STOP  STOOPING,  sagging  shoulders  with 
new  Pi  Peer  Shoulder  Brace.  Made  of  venti- 
lated-for-comfort  3-ply  material;  cool,  light- 
weight, with  padded  arm  bands.  Corrects 
posture  instantly.  $4.95,  350  pstge.  (Men, 
give  measurement  around  chest;  women, 
under  bust.)  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-38H, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105. 


GOLF  SLACKS,  fully  cut  to  insure  comfort 
for  tall  &  big  men.  Lightweight,  wrinkle- 
free,  machine  washable;  65%  Dacron  poly- 
ester, 35%  cotton.  Tall  sizes  32-46;  big, 
44-56.  Navy,  gold,  It.  olive.  It.  blue.  $15.90 
ppd.  Write  for  free  catalog:  Bond's  Tall  & 
Big  Men's  Shop,  Dept.  205,  35th  St.  &  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10001. 


:0 

MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
$12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
$37;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $29.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  120  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
JEWELRY  CATALOG,  ten  day  money  back  guarantee 
t*''^TPT9BH*H  Lapidary  Company  Depi.  At-} 
511  EAST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9,  N.  Y. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
diggmg.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.35 ;  full 
year's  supplv  only  $6.00.  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DrSTRIBUTORS.  AL-3 

P.O.   Box    1103.   Minneapolis.    Minnesota,  55440 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  handling  and  shipping.  Be^ 
sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num- 
ber along  with  your  address. 


READING  GLASSES.  Magnifying  lenses  aid 
those  over  40  who  have  difficulty  reading 
and  doing  close  work.  Not  Rx;  not  for 
astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  Stylish  amber 
eyeglass  frames;  10-day  home  trial.  To 
order  send  name,  address,  age,  sex,  $4  a 
pair,  ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept.  AL- 
3,  Rochelle,  III.  61068. 


LURE  FISH  BY  SMELL  of  concentrated 
food  odors  they  love.  Getzem  penetrates 
deep  into  water;  legal  in  every  state.  1 
tube  (catches  dozens  of  fish),  $1.25;  3 
tubes  +  free  chum  box,  $3.75.  (Note  cat, 
trout,  carp,  salmon,  other  fresh/salt 
water.)  Norkin  Labs,  Dept.  AL-38-N,  809 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


Suspens-O- Truss 

NOW!  ^ 
2-WAY  V 

RUPTURE 

RELIEF 

You  can  enjoy  the  relief  and  comfort  of  a 
truss  design  for  reducible  inguinal  hernia  com- 
bined  with  the  added  ease  and  security  of  a  cool, 
comfortable  suspensory  Flat  foam  rubber  pad 
shaped  to  fit  snugly  under  abdominal  bulge.  Elas- 
tic body  belt.  Send  hip  measurement.  Only  $9.98 
plus  35c  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Money 
back  if  truss  returned  postpaid  in  30  days. 
KINLEN  COMPANY  •  Dept.  AL-38T 

809  Wyandotte  St.    o    Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


19  CHAMPIONS  OF  LIBERTY 


TERRIFIC  OFFER,  trivial  price!  Complete  U.S.  "Cham- 
pions of  Liberty"  set  of  colorful  stamps  issued  1957-61 
honoring  10  world  heroes  like  Paderewski,  Garibaldi, 
Gandhi.  Includes  both  4c  and  scarce  8c  values  PLUS 
giant  Magsaysay  stamp.  Retail  $1.00— -all  19  stamps 
yours  for  25c.  Plus  fine  stamp  selections  to  examine 
free.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  in  10  days.  Cancel  serv- 
ice any  time.  Rush  reply  —  sorry,  only  one  to  a  collector. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  3ALL,  Calais,  Maine 


SLIM -master® 

for  that  slim  youthful  look 

Takes  years  off  your  figure  in  seconds!  Pulls 
stomach  up  and  in.  Wide,  no-roll  abdominal  panel. 
Flat,  foam  rubber  back  pad  supports  back,  eases 
minor  aches  &  pains  of  backstrain.  Unique  design 
prevents  riding  or  slipping.  Cool  mesh  detachable 
pouch.  An  amazing  value  at  $6.95.  Send  waist  size. 
Guaranteed  to  slim  your  appearance  or  money 
back  if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days.  Add  35() 
postage.  PIPER  BRACE,  Department  AL-38A,  811 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


MEDALS  SHOWCASE 

WITH  ADJUSTABLE  SPACE  BARS 


Proudly  display  your  med- 
als in  our  handsome  show- 
cases. Solid  walnut  or 
maple;  also  black  or  gold 
finish.  Velvet  lining  in 
black  or  any  military  color. 
Glass  front.  Name,  rank, 
dates,  etc.  Engraved — only 
5i  per  letter.  Insignia  of 
Army,  Navy,  USAF,  USMC, 
all  branches  &  corps,  en- 
graved $2  each.  (2  for  $3). 
You  must  be  delighted  or 
—  -.—k™..  your  money  back. 

VI  (9"  X  12")  for  1-7  Medals  $14.95  ppd. 

V3  (12"  X  16")  for  3-20  Medals. ...$17.95  ppd. 
VS  (17"  X  20")  for  10-50  Medals.  $23.95  ppd. 
V7   (21"  X  27")  for  15-70  Medals  $29.95  ppd. 

AWAR D  MAKER  KR,A"„"."«.Vi 


Every  proportion,  every  detail,  every  com- 
fort feature  to  please  a  special-size  man  Is 

-  Bond's 

America's  largest  clothier. 
See  this  styling  and  fashion  know-hov/  in 
Bond's  new  catalog.  Jackets,  sweaters, 
beachwear,  shoes  (  to  Size  14  EE  )  made  to 
Bond's  exacting  specifications.  Suits,  sport 
jackets,  slacks,  shirts  made  in  Bond's  own 
work  rooms.  All  items  cut  longer,  fuller 
through  every  important  area.  Available 
through  the  mail.  More  men  wear  Bond's 
clothes  than   any  other  clothes  in  America. 

At  BOND'S  we  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself 


SEND 
FOR  YOUR 

I  """^^  ,\ 
!  CATALOG.  'ti^ 
I  SATISFACTION  P  BOND'S 

GUARANTEED  L  MENS  SHOP 
'  BY  BOND'S  M-M^L. 


Bond's 
Dept.  124 
35th  St. 
&  5th  Ave. 
New  York 
10001 


Address  . 


City,  State_ 


-Zip. 


Q  I'd  like  to  open  a  Bond's  Charge  Account. 


FLAG 


TO  STICK  ON  YOUR  CAR  and  HOME... 

(  I  Size  6  X  3%    3  Sizej  2  x  I  'A  Inches  ) 

•  Also  BURGLAR  ALARM  DECALS  to  warn  thieves,  set 
of  11,  only  95(.  *3  sets  of  any  set  $2.00.  Reduced 
quantity  rates  to  your  POST.  Send  check  or  M.O. 
for  quick  delivery  to: 

VAL-SPEC  INC.Dept.D-1,Box54  Bronx,  N.Y.10454 


ZIP  CODE  ALL  YOUR  MAIL 


18 


.95 


AMERICAN  WELDERS,  Inc. 
Dept.  L,  Osage  Beach,  Mo.  65065 


HEAVY  DUTY-ARC  WELDER  $ 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ONLY 

19fi7  Arc  Weider,  works  on  110  volt  house  line.  No  experience  necessary.  Braze* 
solder,  cut  or  weld  any  metal  up  to  f i  "  thick.  Generates  up  to  10.000  deRreea  of 
heat.  Nothing  el.se  to  buy.  complete  with  12  ft.  heavy  duty  power  cable,  1/16"  and 
'  n  "  welding  and  brazing  rods,  helmet  and  instruction.^.  Order  on  10  day  money  back 
trial.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $3.00  pay  SIS. 95  plus 
C.O.D.  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  .send  S18.95  and  we  pay  pontage.  Over 
500,000  now  in  u.se.  Direct  from  factory. 

Do  Not  confuse  this  new  improved  welder  with  other  unlti  selling  for 
less.  This  is  an  American  made,  heavy  duty,  deluxe  model. 


"NEW 
SOUND" 


ACCORDIONS -S4^£  Vl' 


ELECTRONIC  AND  STANDARD  MODELS 
*SAVEl/2off  retail  prices  of  comparable 
accordions  I  42  exciting  new  naodels — ■ 
Standard,  ELECTRONIC,  Amplifiers, 
too!  All  famou.s  makes.  Try  before  you 
buy.  Free  Accessories.  E-Z  Terms.  Trade- 
ins.  Lifetime  Performance  Policy.  FREE 
Color  Catalogs  and  Importer-to-You 
■■wnku  S     Discount  Prices.  Rush  coupon. 

k^?9^T  Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A-38 
DEALER    5S35  W.  Belmont.  Chicago  |||.  60B41 


Accord  ion  Corporation  of  America,  Dept.  A-38 
5535  West  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60641 


_    Send  FREE  Catalog  of  Accordions.  Am- 

T   plifiers— Discount  Price  List. 

Name 

jf  Citv   <;tato 

■       □  Cllecli  here  if  you  liave  Trade-in 

1 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"The  girls  thank  you  for  the  beers,  but  would  like  youse  to  know 
that  they're  fellas." 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


HARDY  STOCK 

A  woman  who  was  a  bridge  nut  was  about  as  pregnant  as  a  woman  can 
be,  and  one  night  she  started  to  have  pains  while  playing  cards  with 
some  friends. 

"Maybe  I'd  better  call  a  cab,"  said  one  of  the  other  players  nervously. 

"Are  you  kidding?"  exclaimed  the  pregnant  bridge  player.  "I'm  in  six 
clubs  doubled  and  redoubled.  Call  an  ambulance— we  could  never  play 
this  hand  in  a  cabi" 

F.  G.  Kernan 


THE  BOY  LEARNS  FAST 

Mother  and  daughter  were  in  the  kitchen  washing  dishes,  while 
father  and  ten-year-old  Larry  were  watching  TV  in  the  living  room. 
Suddenly  father  and  son  heard  a  crash  of  falling  dishes.  They  listened 
expectantly. 

"It  was  mother,"  Larry  finally  announced. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  his  Dad. 

"Because,"  answered  Larry  firmly,  "she  isn't  saying  anything." 

Dan  Bennett 


SAD  NEWS 

An  undertaker's  hearse,  returning  from  a  funeral,  was  stranded  on  Wash- 
ington, D.C.'s  Capital  Beltway.  The  driver  had  managed  to  pull  off  the 
road  and  used  a  nearby  call  box  to  summon  aid. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  mechanic  arrived.  He  raised  the  hood  and  inspected 
the  engine.  Then  he  turned  to  the  undertaker,  folded  his  hands  and  bowed 
his  head. 

"I'm  sorry  to  tell  you,"  he  intoned  solemnly,  "that  your  battery  has 
just  passed  away." 

Norman  M.  Davis 


NO  SOAP 
When  flower-power  loses  heart 
And  hippies  break  asunder, 
Fall  out  of  love  and  live  apart. 
Are  they  washed  up,  I  wonder? 

Jean  B.  Chisholm 

WHO'LL  BE  LEFT? 

Sometimes  it  looks  like  the  ones  who 
maintain  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living 
are  going  to  win. 

Sam  Ewino 

HOW  DO  YOU  TOP  A  TOPLESS? 
The  go-go  queen  on  the  nightclub  scene 

Is  wrinkled  enough  for  a  pension. 
So  what's  she  got  that  I  have  not? 
My  husband's  devoted  attention. 

Lou  Shannessy  Smith 

DISTILLED  WISDOM 

More  slips  occur  after  the  cup  has  been 
to  the  lips,  than  before  it  gets  to  the  lips. 

Peter  Cartwricht 

ICE  CREAM  PARLOR  PARLANCE 
I  don't  want  an  avocado  sundae, 

I  don't  want  a  date-nut  dip  

Don't  want  persimmon-cream  frappe 

Nor  espresso  coffee  flip. 

Though  I  hate  to  make  confession 

Of  taste  so  square  in  tone. 

If  you'll  pardon  the  expression 

I'll  have  a  chocolate  ice  cream  cone! 

Ruth  M.  Walsh 

FAR  OUT  FLIGHT 
Supersonic  jet  dogfight:  mach  warlarc 
Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

THAT  PERFECT  DRIVER— ME 
On  this  new  freeway,  I  don't  speed, 
I  really  have  improved, 
I  never  poke,  or  hog,  or  weave, 
In  fact,  so  far  I  haven't  moved. 

M.  L.  Bowers 
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.  It's  still  damp,  my  husband  cried 
on  it." 
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Scotch  vs.  Canadian  vs.  7  Crown. 


We  don't  want  to  step  on  any  toes. 
Scotch  makes  a  great  drink. 
So  does  Canadian. 
So  does  7  Crown. 

We  just  want  to  remind  you  that  more  people  prefer 
the  taste  of  Seagram's  7  Crown. 

Which  is  why  it  outsells  the  top  ten  Scotches 
combined. 

The  top  twenty- two  Canadians  combined. 
Surprised? 

Then  you  haven't  tasted  our  whiskey. 

Seagram's  7  Crown.  The  Sure  One. 


Seagram  Distillers  Company,  New  York  City.  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 
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Bull  Durham  smokes  slow. 

So  slow  It's  like  getting  five 

or  six  extra  cigarettes  in  every 

pack.  Try  the  Bull— and  spend 

some  time  with  flavor. 

Bull  Durham  says:  ^^Don't  rush  me.' 


So  slow  smoking,  it's  like  getting  five 
or  six  extra  cigarettes  in  every  pack. 


